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Notes. 
OF CRISPINUS, SHAKESPEARE’S 
OR MARSTON’S ? 
Mr. T. HEtsBy’s communication at p. 118 has 
reminded me of a note 1 commenced some six 
months ago. That Crispinus in the Poetaster is 


THE ARMS 


therefore the better to mark him out, partly be- 
cause Marston seems to have been fond B gone 
it, and partly perhaps because Jonson would ex- 
hibit him as a sorry specimen of his class, his 
gentility is brought forward, frequently, promi- 
nently, and distinctively. On the occasion in 
question Crispinus, having asserted it, says:— 
“You shall see mine arms if’t please you... mis- 
tress, for I bear them about me, to have ’em seen: my 
name is Crispinus or Cri-spinas indeed; which is well 
exprest in my arms,—a face crying, in chief; and be- 
neath it a bloody toe between three thorns pungent.” 
Now this latter part is merely a grotesque 
description of the true arms of Marston—a fesse 
ermine between three fleurs-de-lis argent. As, 
however, it would have been too perilous in those 
days of old gentility to ridicule too closely or 
markedly an honoured heraldic device, Jonson, 


| with er spiteful malice, added in chief “a 


Marston undisguised, or in the flimsiest of dis- | ¢ rho 
oath in Satiro-Mastix is, that they swear not to 


guises, is as certain as that Capt. Theca is stut- 


tering Capt. Hannam, Demetrius the dresser of | 


plays Decker, and the Horace of the Satiro-Mastix, 
in make, dress, get up, and in all his peculiarities, 
Ben Jonson himself. Decker, in his retort, ac- 
cepted the names of Demetrius and Crispinus both 
for himself and Marston, and put their likenesses 

in on the stage. But the author of the article 
“Ben Jonson’s Quarrel with Shakespeare,” in 


No. crv. of the North British Review (July 1870) 


—a writer of much imagination—while allowing 
that Crispinus is in the main Marston, thinks “ It 
seems almost evident that the person from whém 
Jonson borrowed the incident of the arms was 
Shakespeare”; or in other words, that Jonson 
was jeering Shakespeare and Shakespeare’s preten- 
sions to gentility. He has, however, given no 
probable opinion for this, and in truth if proof 
were needed, as it is not, that Crispinus is Mar- 
ston, the satirical description of his arms would 
be in itself decisive. 

Of all whom Jonson attacked in his Poetaster, 
Marston was the only one of gentle blood. Partly 


| 
| 
| 


face cry,’ and in so doing managed to mark 
out his opponent more distinctively. It may have 
been suggested to him by the long melancholy 
face of the greyhound which is, 1 believe, the 
Marston crest; but it was an addition which 
became as it were a new and personal grant to 
the holder in recognition of his glorious achieve- 
ment, in that he, the upholder of the honour of 
an old coat, had taken, like Decker, a public 
beating. 

“Or if (transported by any sudden or desperate reso- 
lution) you do [ malign, traduce, or detract the person or 
writings of Q. Hor. Flaccus]; that then you shail not 
under the bastoon, or in the next presence, being an 
honourable assembly of his favourers, be brought as 
voluntary gentlemen to undertake the forswearing of it.” 
(Oath administered, Poetast. v. 3.) 


The satire of the whole oath and of the counter- 


repeat certain acts and incidents. We learn also 
from Drummond that Jonson once beat Marston. 
Bb. NicHorson. 


FACTS AND FICTIONS ABOUT THE DUKE OF 
BUCKINGHAM’S MOTHER. 


The old story about the mother of the first 
Duke of Buckingham having been a kitchen-maid, 
and of her descent from the Beaumonts of Cole- 
orton being an invention of the heralds, having 
been recently revived by a popular writer, it may 
be worth while to ask how the case really stands. 

Here is the story in its original shape from 
Coke’s Detection :— 

“Mary Beaumont was entertained in Sir George Vil- 
liers his family, in a mean office of the kitchen, but her 
ragged habit could not shade the beautifull and excellent 
frame of her person, which Sir George taking notice of, 
prevailed with bis lady to remove Mary out of the kitchen 
into an office in her chamber, which, with some importu- 
nity on Sir George’s part, and unwillingness of my lady, 
at last was done.” 
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Lady Villiers, Coke goes on to say, died soon 
after, upon which Sir George married her maid. 
Roger Coke’s authority for the affairs of the 
reign of James I. does not stand very high. In this 
instance, however, he gives his authority—one of 
Sir Edward Coke’s daughters by his first mar- 
riage, who may have been well informed, but who 
was certainly prejudiced against the Villierses | 


Richard Clerke, Esq. 
| 














from the opposition which sprang up between 
Coke’s pup ond the Geoutnn vii: 

Very different is the account given in the pedi- 
grees of the two families of Villiers and u- 
mont, as given in Nichols’s Leicestershire, iii. 198, 
— the important parts of which are as ‘fol- 
Ows :— 


William Beaumont, Esq., of Coleorton, d. 1529. 





, Eldest son. 
2nd husb. William Villiers, = Coletta = 1st husb. Richard Beaumont, Esq. 
of Coleorton, d. July 9, 1585. 


of Brooksby. 


Seventh son. 
Anthony Beaumont, of Glenfield. 





Sir G. Villiers, of Brooksby, 
father of the Duke of Buckingham. 


| 
Nicholas Beaumont, Esq., 
of Coleorton, d. July 9, 1585, 


Mary Beaumont, mother of 
the Duke of Buckingham. 


Sir Henry Beaumont, Knt., d. March 31, 1607. 


According to this genealogy, therefore, Sir | 
George Villiers of Brooksby, the father of the | 
duke, was half-brother to Nicholas Beaumont of 
Coleorton ; and that so much at least of the pedi- 
yree is true there can be little doubt, for in a 
- er dated Aug. 4, 1579, eight years before his | 
first wife’s death, which is recited in his own in- 
uisition p. m. (Chanc, Ing. 4 James I., Part 11. 
No. 74), he leaves the manor of Goadby to his | 
then wife Audrey for her life, and after her death | 
to Nicholas Beaumont, Esq., and his heirs. 

Let us now see what external testimony there 
is for Mary Beaumont having been one of the 
Beaumonts of Coleorton. 

Sir H. Wotton, a first-rate authority (Rel. 
Wot. i. 208), states expressly that she was “ daugh- | 
ter to Anthony Beaumont of Coleorton, Esq.,” thus 
differing from the pedigree only in giving the | 
qualification from the abode of his family instead | 
of from his own. Goodman (i. 255) says “she | 
was descended of the Beaumonts, as ancient a 
family as his” (7. e. the duke’s) “ father.” 

Wilson (Kennet, ii. 699), whose leanings would | 
be against the duke, speaks of the marriage in the | 
following way :— 

“For the old man coming to Coleorton in Leicester- 
shire to visit a kinswoman, the Lady Beaumont, found | 
@ young gentlewoman of that name allied and yet a ser- 
vant to the lady, who being of a handsome presence, | 
took his affections, and he married her.” 


This in all oy & the true account of | 
the matter. The Lady Beaumont mentioned was | 
the wife of Sir Henry, who, by the half blood, | 
was Sir George Villiers’s nephew. Mary Beau- 
mont, poor cousin, was in the household, according | 
to the custom of the time, as a waiting gentle- | 
woman, just as Margaret Dakins, successively | 
married ? the brother of the Earl of Essex, the 
brother of Sir Philip Sidney, and Sir Thomas 





Hoby—without any idea of dieparagement—was | riage ? 


waiting gentlewoman to the Countess of Hunting- 
ton. Even Weldon, who is scarcely ever to be 
trusted, and who says that the duke’s mother was 
of a “mean” family, calls her “a waiting gen- 
tlewoman.” The story, therefore, of Mary Beau- 
mont having been a kitchen-maid in Sir George 
Villiers’s own house may be left to R. Coke’s own 
authority, which, slight enough in itself, is abso- 
lutely worthless in the face of the concurrent 
testimonies given above. 

Another point, which has been made the most 
of by biographers who write for effect, is the old 
age of Sir George Villiers at his marriage. No 
doubt in this they have Wilson’s authority, but 
still, as Sir George lived some seventeen or eigh- 
teen years after his second marriage, they might 


| have remembered that he could hardly have been 


so very old. But, in point of fact, the inquisition 
on his father (Exch. Ing. 3 & 4 Eliz. “ War. and 
Leic.” No. 5) states that he was fourteen years 
and more on Nov. 3, 1561. Ages in inquisitionsmay 


| not always be quite accurately given; but if we 


a him seventeen years in 1561, we cannot allow 
im more than forty-three in 1587, when his first 
wife died. The date of his second marriage is 
uncertain, but as his second son was born in 1592, 
he cannot have remained long a widower. 

Again, Lady Villiers is said to have been left 
in great straits for money; so that, according to 
Sir Simonds D’Ewes, he first came to court in 
worn-out clothes. As, however, she had no less 
than 360 acres of land with her house at Goadby 
(Chane. Ing. 4 James I. Part 1. No. 74), this 
part of the story may be dismissed at once, 
though (as she had only a life interest in the 
land) she may have lived wy with respect to 
occasions less important than her son’s presenta- 
tion at court. 

Finally, what is the truth about her remar- 
he name of her second husband given 
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in some, not in all of the pedigrees, is Sir W. 
Reyner. It appears, however, from the inquisi- 
tion into his death ( Chance. Ing. 5 James I. Part 11. 
No. 169) that he died Nov. 2, 1606, and this 
gives little time, though the objection is not an 
insuperable one, for a marriage with Lady Vil- 
liers, whose husband died only in the preceding 
January. Nor is there any mention of his leav- 
ing a widow, either in the inquisition or in the will 
(dated Oct. 27,1606) recited in it. Farther: in a 
list of tenants in capite in Leicestershire, given in 
Nichols’s po ae he (i. exxxiii.), Goadby is as- 
signed to “ Maria Villiers.” The list was made 
in 1606, and corrected by one the date of which 
cannot be earlier than May 22, 1611. If, there- 
fore, the corrections were carefully made, this 
would overthrow the marriage altogether, and I 
am, on the whole, inclined to disbelieve in it 
unless further evidence can be adduced. 

Let me conclude with a query—What was the 
date of the marriage with Sir Thomas Compton ? 
Sanderson implies that it took = before young 
Villiers became acourtier. Sanderson is not a high 
authority, but if his statement is true it is cer- 
tain that the step-son of a brother of Lord Comp- 
ton would find his way much smoother before 
him than one who was merely the son of the 
widow of a country knight. 

S. R. GARDINER. 


MEMORY. 


The St. Louis Journal of Speculative Philosophy 
for January, 1871, contains an account of a person 
— of a most extraordinary memory, Mr. 

aniel McCartney, a labouring man, which has 
been thus condensed by a Cincinnati newspaper :— 


“ Mr. McCartney was born in Westmoreland county’ 
Pennsylvania, September 10, 1817, and is nearly blind: 
He can read the largest print only by holding it within 
two inches of his eyes. His memory is exceedingly re- 
tentive and minute, and he claims that he can recollect 
the events of every day since January 1, 1827, when he 
was about nine years and a halfold. He never kept any 
record of occurrences, and has no system of mnemonics. 

“An examination by D. W. Henkle, commissioner of 
public schools in Ohio, showed that McCartney’s asser- 
tion was true. Mr. Henkle has a journal with him which 
recorded the events of forty-five years past, and found 
that McCartney’s answers tallied with the records of the 
diary. His questions related to the day of the week, the 
state of the weather, and occurrences coming under 
McCartney’s observation. In reply to an interrogatory 
in regard to October 8, 1828, McCartney in two seconds 
said: ‘Wednesday. It was cloudy, and drizzled rain. 
— dinner to my father where he was getting in 


“ Question: ‘February 21, 1829?’ Answer in two 
seconds: ‘Saturday. It was cloudy in the morning and 
clear in the afternoon; there was a little snow on the 
ground. An uncle, who lived near, sold a horse beast 
that day for $35.’ Question : ‘ October 13, 1851?’ An- 
Swer, after fifteen seconds: ‘Monday. It was kinder 
pleasant-like weather. I staid all night Sunday night at 





my brother’s, and next day I went to the depot in Card- 
ington to saw wood.’ Question: ‘ May 8, 1846?’ An- 
swer, in two seconds: ‘ Friday. It rained some, The 
Saturday before I attended a quarterly meeting in Iberia.’ 
(He is a Methodist.) Question: ‘July 16, 1866?’ An- 
swer, instantly: ‘Monday. A very hot day. I sawed 
wood that day, and the next day went out into the 
country to hoe potatoes,’ The same accuracy and faci- 
lity was shown in respect to many other dates, some con- 
nected with important public events, and others having 
no such association. 

“McCartney likewise showed wonderfal quickness in 
mathematics. Being asked to multiply 32 by 45, he 
returned a correct answer in two seconds, doing the sum 
‘in his head,’ multiplying first by five and then by four. 
In the same way he multiplied 93 by 97 in twelve seconds, 
84 by 53 in eight seconds, 456 by 123 in thirty-five 
seconds, and 182 by 3,756 in four and a half minutes; 
becoming confused, however, in the last attempt. He 
displayed a good knowledge of geography. 

“ On subsequent occasions Mr. Henkle again examined 
him as to dates and in cubic root. His accuracy and 
powers of ‘computation were as manifest as on former 
trials, His spelling was found to be rather faulty, but 
he knew something of German by hearing neighbours 
speak it. McCartney is certainly a curiosity, and de- 
serves the attention of those learned in psychology and 
the collateral sciences.” 

Bar-Pornt. 

Philadelphia. 


Roscor’s “Lire or WILLIAM Roscor.”—Per- 
mit me to point out one or two inaccuracies in 
the remarks in this work which relate to the sale 
of Roscoe’s splendid collection of books. In 
chap. xiv. p. 105 (ed. 1833), the biographer states 
that “a copy of the Rappresentazions Sacre which 
had cost him (W. Roscoe) a few shillings sold 
for thirty guineas.” And later on in the same 
chapter, “the splendid manuscript of the Bible 
was purchased for the sum of two hundred 
guineas.” Both of these statements are in them- 
selves] slightly inaccurate: the Rappresentazioni 
Sacre having been sold for 32. 0s. 6d., whilst the 
price paid for lot 1810, Biblia Sacra, utrumque 
Testamentum, was 178/. 10s. These figures I have 
ascertained by referring to a copy which I possess 
of the catalogue of the sale, in which the prices 
at which the various lots were sold have been 
neatly appended in ink. I picked up this relic 
of Roscoe at an old bookstall in Liverpool, and 
from the autograph it bears, it would appear to 
have been at one time in the possession of the 
late Rev. Dr. Raffles, who resided at Liverpool 
for a number of years. Whilst on this matter 
I may mention that the church in which Roscoe 
was married—namely, St. Ann’s, Liverpool, is 
shortly to be pulled down, probably in a week 
or two, for town improvements, Err. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE Forx Lore.—Talking with 
one of the villagers lately about a sudden death 
which occurred here last Friday night, she said 
that she knew that there would be a death in 
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the.village ; there always was one before a month 


waa out after an open grave on a Sunday. A grave | 


was. dug on Saturday, March 25, for the inter- 


ment on Monday morning of another parishioner, | 


who had also died rather suddenly. 

Might not the mystery of the blue signs in 
Grantham be revealed by ascertaining the Duke 
of Rutland’s election-colours ? 

Davip Royce. 
Netherswell Vicarage, Stow-on-W old. 


“Pappy, oR Pereey, O’Rarrerty.”—In the 


Ladies’ Own Journal for January 21, 1871, occurs | 


the following note :— 


“In answer to an inquiry of your correspondent 
‘J. H. K.,’ in your ‘ Notes and Queries’ column, regard- 
ing Hogg’s song entitled ‘ Paddy O’Rafferty,’ I informed 
him in your number of the Ladies’ Journal of 30th July 


last, that I had heard Hogg say that this song was never | 


printed, as he had merely composed it to sing himself. In 


your journal of 81st ult. a correspondent—I suppose the | 


same, but whose initials are printed ‘J. H. R.’—again re- 
fers to this song, and solicits any of your contributors to 
give him a copy of it. He also says—I suppose in refer- 
ence to my answer fo his first communication—‘ He (that 
is Hogg) was heard to say that he would never print it, 
but keep it to sing himself; but this may have been a | 
bit of his accustomed bombast.’ Hogg has now been in 
his grave for thirty-five years, and has left his memory 
in charge to his countrymen, expecting it would be safe | 
« their keeping, and I much regret to see ‘J. H. R.’s’ 
remark, written, I hope, without thought. As I can 
hardly think ‘J. H. R.’ would exhibit so much anxiety 
to possess the songs of the Ettrick Shepherd unless he 
was animated with some friendly feeling towards his 
memory, will he excuse me—who ought to have known 
him well—when I say that he was not a talker of bom- 
bast, and, moreover, | had the most implicit confidence 
that he would not state as a fact that which he knew was 
not true. It is very probable, however, that ‘ Paddy 
O’Rafferty’ may have been taken down from Hogg’s 
singing and printed; indeed, I am almost certain that I 
have seen it in print, but I cannot recollect where. 
“J.B.” 

Are J. H. K., J. H. R., and J. H. sufficiently 
conversant with the theme they are discussing ? 
The song “Peggy O’Rafferty,” which I presume 
the correspondents unconsciously have in view, 
was composed by Robert Tannahill, and is in- 
cluded in every edition of his works. On this the 
Ettrick Shepherd may have written a parody, and 
being a parody, he would of course not print it. 
Will not this solution satisfy the question ? 

Carries Roerrs, LL.D. 

Snowdoun Villa, Lewisham, S.E. 

“Tue Intsx Cotours FroupED,” BY FATHER 
Psrer Warsu.—It is rather surprising that Mr. 
Prendergast did not examine the library of the 
Royal Irish Academy for the Irish Colours folded 
of Father Peter Walsh ; for there he could have 
found it among the books of his deceased friend, 
Mr. Charles Haliday, which he has so well de- 
scribed in the preface to his Cromueilian Settle- 
ment, They are now catalogued and classified in 
a manner that does credit to this noble institution, 





a 


| so that every work among the many thousands of 

Mr. Haliday’s pam;::ets is accessible without a 

moment’s delay. I epeak as a stranger, having 

gone there this day to look for the work in ques- 

tion and found it at once. Historicua, 
Dublin, April 24, 1871. 


“ HIBERNIS rpsts HIBERNIORES.”’ — Mep} 82 rod 
Kadod "AAKiBiddov Sarupos ictopav A€yera (pnolv) dn 
év "Iwvla piv dv, ‘Idvev épalvero tpupepwrepos, dv Of- 
| Bas 8 cwuackav xa) yuuvatduevos Taw OnBaiwy abray 
uaAXdov Bowrios,. . . . dmrépnpe Be Kal Tijv Tay Opdeww 
axparoroctay.—Athenwi Deipnosoph. 12, 47. 

This sentence has been attributed to Girald. 
Cambrensis. C. P. I. 


PoputaR Mernop oF OssERVING Ecripsrs, — 
'‘: his, as far back as I can remember, used to be by 
looking at the reflection in a tub of water. Ter- 
tullian mentions the very same custom in his 
treatise, Ad Nationes, ii. vi. : — 

“ Jam majora ejus (June) detrimenta soletis in aque 
speculo considerare. Ipse etiam sol spe defectione ten- 
tatus est.” 

“ Nothing new under the sun.” 

EpmunpD Tew, M.A. 

Provers.—“ From clogs to clogs is only three 
generations.” A Lancashire proverb, implying 
that, however rich a poor man may Tr 
become, his great-grandson will certainly fall back 
to poverty and “clogs.” M. D. 


Hoon’s “Appress To Mr. Cross.”—In the 
lament which the poet pours forth on the death 
of the elephant Chunee, speaking of the loss of 
great public characters, he expresses himself as 
follows :— 

“T should not wholly 
Despair for six months of anotherC .. ..., 
Nor though F ...... lay on his small bier 
Be melancholy. 
But when will such an elephant appear?” 

In a note appended to this passage in the col- 
lected works of Hood, edited by his son and 
daughter, C . . . is identified with the Rev. G. 
Croly, but F . . . . remains undiscovered. I be- 
lieve the character indicated to be Sir Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, the celebrated philanthropist and 
brewer, who died Feb. 19, 1845. ERat. 


ImITaTIons oF THE OLp Battap: “ Le Morte 
Arruvr.”—In The Atheneum of May 20 I notice 
some observations in which I heartily agree, a8 
to the careless licence in which editors of what 
they term old ballads constantly indulge, by in- 
serting passages obviously added by modem 
hands, without warning the reader of their ficti- 
tious character; but I am not sure of the sound- 
ness of an instance which the writer alleges. In 
one of the “Morte Arthur” ballads occurs the 
following line— 

“The Duke, all shent with this rebuke.” 





OO a a 


itr oe A 
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The writer gives good reason for regarding this 
as Bishop Percy’s, but proceeds to call it “a line 
impossible in an old ballad,” and the addition of a 
“ modern ballad-monger.”’ Is this so? The bishop 
evidently “cribbed” it from “The Heir of Linne”— 
“Sorely shent with this rebuke, 
Sorely shent was the Heir of Linne,” 

“The Heir of Linne,” like most ballads of re- 

ute, is, we may presume, a piece of patchwork; 
Put I have always been in the habit of regarding 
this as an old patch. 

Few perhaps duly appreciate the genuine ring 
of an authenticated ballad, and fewer can imitate 
it. Burns tried repeatedly, and all-imbued with 
the old rhyming spirit as he was, could never 
keep it up beyond a stanza or two. Scott (if my 
own instinct does not deceive me) never suc- 
ceeded but once, and that is in old Elspeth’s frag- 
ment of a chaunt on the “ Battle of Harlaw” in 
The Antiquary. If that be not without a flaw, I 
at least am at a loss to suggest it. 

JEAN LE TROUVEUR. 


Last Days or Grorer IV. 
bit of court gossip may serve 
of past times :— 

“I have put off writing from day to day,” says Lady 
B. to a friend in the ex untry, “expecting each would be 
the last of our poor king’s life. But to the joy of his 
well-disposed subjects he has taken a turn and feels him- 
self that he will do. 
breath, whatever the cause may be, for the doctors are of 
two opinions—Tierney that it is water, Sir Henry Hol- 
land that it is asthma. However, his legs have been 
scarified, and he is relieved. Violent spasms used to come 
on, and they thought he must die. He has often sent for 


— The following 
as an illustration 


} 





fine tablets against its wall, which are now un- 
protected from the public, as a roadway has been 


formed close upon them. One of them is to the 
memory of “Sir Ralph Bigland, Knt., Garter, 
born 1 May, 1757; died 14 July, 1838”; also to 
his first wife and a daughter. Will not the pre- 
sent “Garter” (if none of the family are living) 
place this tablet in the church? The vault, f 


| presume, has been destroyed for the roadway 


Another is to the memory of Mary, daughter of 
Robert and Mary Moser, May 31, 1827, aged 
nineteen; and to Robert, Sept. 30, 1828, aged 
fourteen. Are these relatives or descendants of the 
artist Mary Moser, R.A., and her father George 
Michael Moser, R.A.—as it is an unusual name ? 
The Robert may have been a nephew of George. 
Why are not all these tablets removed? for they 
will soon be destroyed. W. P. 


SrraspurcH Liprary.— It may be satisfac- 
tory to know what MSS. have been lost by the 
fire at Strasburgh. A catalogue of them was 
printed by Haenet. 


La Répvstieve.—In France under the third, 


as under the second republic, coins have been 
struck on the obverse of which is the Greek 





He has suffered greatly, gasping for | 


the Duchess of Gloucester, taken the sacrament twice, | 


and talked very religiously to her. Madame [Lady C.] is 
ordered never to come into his presence but when sent 
for, which is rarely, and then only for five minutes. As 
his death was -hourly expected, Madam, it is said, had 
packed up all she could, but this may be calumny. The 
Duchess of Clarence is so nervous at the idea of the 
change in their situation and the responsibility attached 
to it, added to the fear as tothe effect it may have on him 
from over-excitement, that she shakes at hearing a knock 
or a horse galloping up to the door. She is an excellent 
woman, very sensible, and would like to have everything 
respectable. But how she is ever to weed the motley 
crew that have been admitted to court is hard to,say. 
Great lamentations among the trades-people that nobody 
orders anything, supposing there must soon be a mourn- 
ing. Some have bought mourning, but I will do no such 
thing. I always think of Mrs. Crewe, who bought cheap 


mourning for George the Third, and he lived fifteen years 
after, while she caught cold and died, and her cheap 


mourning was worn by others for herself.” 
This letter is dated May 18, 1830. George IV. 
lived till June 26. C, 


MemoriaAt Tannets at Sr. Bener’s, Pavt’s 
Waarr.—Wandering to-day along the new street 
to Blackfriars’ Bridge, I came upon the recently 
exposed north side of Wren’s church of St. Benet’s, 
Paul’s Wharf. Whilst admiring it, I noticed some 





profile of a woman, representing the French Re- 
public, with flowers, wheat, and copiously braided 
hair—the whole held by a band round her fore- 
head, on which is incompletely written the word 
“Concorde.” (Alas! it reads now-a-days like 
an epigram.) Above the head is a star (an ill- 

rened one, I fear). At the exergue stands the 
| engraver’s name, Oudiné. On the reverse, the 
three sacramental words: “ Liberté, Egalité, Fra- 
ternité.”” God knows how “ Les fréres et amis de 
la Commune” have interpreted them both in 1848 


on 


| and in 1871. The whole reads now as then: 
“& Re publique Francaise ’ détresse (des tresses ) par- 


| tout: ‘ Liberté . Ngalité . Fraternité .’” (there is 
between each word a full-stop or point, which 
latter word in French means none). “La Concorde, 
on n’en voit guéres. Oudiné” (ou diner) “ sous la 
République ?” (when so many are dying from 
hunger) “#4 la Belle Etoile.” It is remarkable 
that the three words, “ Liberté,” &c., which ob- 
tain on the coins of 1870, have been suppressed 
on those of 1871—probably as being too contrary 
to truth. Likewise the civic oak-leaves, which on 
the wreaths were interwoven with laurel, have 
disappeared, leaving the latter only: no doubt as 
| a protest against the nefarious acts of the Com- 
| mune. P.. Bene 


A CorncrIDENCcE.— 

“ It is amusing to hear of the Standard Napoleon (pear 
or apple) being planted on Coxheath, a spot where, dur- 
ing the war, the flower of the British army were assem- 
bled to prevent such a result.’"—Extract from No. 1 of 
the Gardener's Magazine for January, 1826. 
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St. Epwarp THE CoNFESSOR AND THE Rove. 
The legend of the ring given by King Edward the 
Anonyrmovs.—Who was the author of a little | Confessor to St. John the Evangelist disguised as 
work entitled Thirty Letters on various Subjects, | @ beggar, is represented on an ancient window in 
2 vols. 12mo. London, 1783? It contains an in- | the great church of St. Laurence at Ludlow, to 


Queries. 


which town the pilgrims who received the ring 
from the saint are said to belong. 

No mention of these pilgrims’ home appears in 
the various lives of St. Edward the King, pub- 
lished by the Master of the Rolls, though the story 
is there related. Dean Stanley, in his Memorials 
| of Westminster Abbey, in his version of the tale, 
] describes the Ludlow Palmers, and the reception 

I should also be glad to know the name of the | of the ring, by the king at Havering-atte-Bower. 
author of any of the following works :— Is there any other foundation for this legend being 
Memoirs of an Old Wig. 8vo. London, 1815. | connected with Ludlow than the window in the 


teresting criticism on a poet whose name has ap- 
eared in your columns once or twice lately— 
Deccste Quarles, concerning whom the Rev. J. 
Pomfret, in the preface to his poems, truthfully | 
remarks that “even Quarles and Withers have 
their admirers.” 

| By William Jackson, musical composer of Exeter: 
ob. July 12, 1803.) 


Letters on Infidelity. Second edition. 12mo. | church? Tuos. E. Wroxnrneton, 


Oxford, 1786. [A tradition prevalent at Ludlow when Leland visited 
| By George Horne, Bishop of Norwich. ] | it in the reign of Henry VIII., and which was even then 
Confessions of a Gamester. 8vo. London, 1824. ancient, said that the two “palmers” who brought the 
A Velume of Smoke, in Two Puffs with Stray ring to Edward the Confessor, were men of Ludlow, and 
Whifts fr th Pi 19 » er 1859. | the legend was itself represented in the painted glass of 
offs from the COINS Spe. -mo, London, 10". | 4 window in a chapel of St. John, to the north of the 
Essays on the Sources of the Pleasures received | choir of Ludlow church. “This church,” says Leland, 
From Literary Compositions. Second edition, 8vo, | “hath been much advanced by a brotherhood therein 
London, 1813. founded in the name of St. John the Evangelist: the 


a — . P original thereof was (as the people say there) in the time 
- Ae the Rev. Edward Mangin, a as — of King Edward the Confessor; and it is constantly 
vdg vaston. 4. . 4 . 


affirmed there that the pilgrims that brought the ring 
Waar ts a Barrow ?—Gules, two barrows or, _ — i sek ge my: — _— Lo — 
$ . gelist to ing dward, were é inhabitants 0 u . 
= lof of the coats quartered on the corporate Itinerary, ed. 1744, iv. 91. It is not impossible that two 
sea of the town of Droitwich, in Worcestershire. | pilgrims, on their return from Jerusalem, may have been 
What kind of instrument is a barrow? In appear- | received by Edward the Confessor, or that those two pil- 
ance it is not unlike a wooden spoon. H.5S.G. | grims may have been men of Ludlow; the traditionary 
. . belief of this early period thus showing that the town ex- 

Broprrick Famtiy.—I shall be glad to receive 
any information relating to a branch of this family 
settled in the neighbourhood of Shap Fells, co. of 
| 
i 


isted in Saxon times. Consult Thomas Wright’s History 

of Ludlow, p. 464; and his Ludlow Sketches, p. 8, and 
“N. & Q.” 1* §S. vii. 15.] 

Westmoreland, in the early part of the eighteenth 

century. Were the Shap Fell Brodericks cadets 

of the house of Broderick, Lords of Middleton, 

co. of Cork ? W. H. Corrett. 

Manor Rise, Brixton. 

Letrer or Otiver Cromwett.—Can any 
reader inform me where is now preserved the 
original of a letter addressed to the Parliament 
by Oliver Cromwell, February 4, 1650-1? It is 
printed in the appendix to Harris’s Historical and 
Critical Account Oliver Cromwell, 1772, p. 538 : : - 
and reprinted in Soagh’s svcond edition of Vertue’s ment likely to befall Somebody in back es 1815 
Works of Thomas Simon. It was then (1772) in He made use of the — idea as far back as 1515 
the possession of John Raymond, Esq., of Fair- (the year after the publication of the work = 

: , . , Esq., ek , . . 
ford, Gloucestershire. The letter is written from | @4™2E about), in the folding plate he I f 
Edinburgh, “ For y* Hono'* the Committee for the Scourge for Jan. 2 of that year on the he ~ - 
army these,” and relates to the journey under- the property or income tax, one of the figures 
taken by “Mr. Symonds” in order to draw his having a label issuing from his mouth with the 
portrait for the Dunbar medal. Oliver adds— — z ae pistes you, aede m prgen We 

“T shall make it my second suite unto you that you — ie oe age sectine it. - A. HL Bares. 
will please to Conferr upon him that imploym* in yor ser- | 8°™€ Information respecting 2 4 
vice w® Nicholas Briott had before him,” &c. Edgbaston. 


Hxyry W. Henrrey. This curious book has now become‘very scarce. The 
ludicrous etchings are by that strange and eccentric cha- 


Ercuines.—A series of fourteen clever etchings 
appeared in 1814 in illustration of a work entitled 
Something concerning Nobody, edited by Some- 
body, London, pp. 191. There is no artist’s or 
engravers name appended to the plates, and I 
cannot find any mention of the book in Lowndes 
or elsewhere. The idea is one which, as might 
have been expected, George Cruikshank has not 
allowed to escape him, and in his Omnibus he has 
displayed the pranks of Nobody, and the punish- 


Markham House, Brighton. 
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racter, poor G. M. Woodward, to whom George Cruik- 
shank is indebted for some hints from the effigy of 
“ Nobody.”) 

Forp Anpey Sate.—Can you inform me the 
exact date of the sale of about two hundred paint- 
ings (somewhere about twenty years since) at 
Ford Abbey, near Axminster, Somersetshire [ De- 
vonshire], by auction, after the death of the pro- 
prietor, Mr. Gwyn? also the name of the auc- 
tioneer who sold, and his address if living, and if 
dead, who carries on his business? also, whether 
there is any catalogue of the paintings in exist- 
ence? I believe Mr. Miles is now the owner, by 
purchase, of the property. PAINTER. 

[John Fraunceis Gwyn, Esq. died at Ford Abbey, 
Devonshire, on Feb. 28, 1846, aged eighty-four. His 
paintings were sold on Oct. 26, 1846, and seven following 
days, by Messrs. English and Sons, whose local residence 
is not stated in the Catalogue (printed at Bath). Some 
account of the sale will be found in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for December, 1846, p. 625.] 

Ancient GREEK AND Roman LiteERAtTuRE.—In 
1809 Mr. James Grey Jackson wrote in his Ac- 
count of the Empire of Morocco that— 

“If the present ardour for discovery in Africa be per- 
severed in, the learned world may expect in the course 
of a few years to receive histories and other works of 
Greek and ‘Roman authors, which were translated into 
the Arabic language when Arabian literature was in its 
zenith, and have ever since been confined to some private 
libraries in the cities of the interior of Africa and in 


plete list of the editors of the New Monthly Maga- 
sine since its commencement. It was started in 
(I think) 1821 [1814], and among its conductors 
were such men as Campbell, Theodore Hook, 
Horace Smith (?), Tom Hood, and Harrison 
Ainsworth. F. GLepstaNEes WAvGH. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 

Ney New Monthly Magazine and Universal Register, 
vols. i. to xiv. 1814—1820, the editorship unknown to us. 
The New Monthly Magazine and Literary Journal, vols. 
xv. to xxx. 1821, &c., edited by Thomas Campbell and 
Mr. Dubois; vol. xxxi, to xlviii. unknown, The New 
Monthly Magazine and Humorist, vols. xlix, to xii. by 
Theodore Edward Hook ; vols. lxiii. to Lxviii. by Thomas 
Hood ; vols. Ixix. to Ixxii. unknown; vols. lxxiii, &c. 
by William Ainsworth, } 

NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE F'easts.—Can any of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” give me a list of the ser- 
mons preached at the Northamptonshire feasts 
before those citizens and inhabitants of London 


| who were born within that county? The first 


| was preached by John Williams, rector of St. 
| Mildred’s, Poultry, November 8, 1683. 


Arabia. Bonaparte, aware of the political importance of | 


a practical knowledge of this language, has of late given 
unremitting attention to the subject, and if we may be- 
lieve the mutilated accounts which we receive occasion- 
ally from France, he is likely to obtain from Africa in a 
short period relics of ancient learning of considerable 
value, which have escaped the wreck of nations.” 

Was this anticipation verified, and to what 
extent ? Wade 

Lenetu oF Harr rn MeN and Women. — 
You have inserted a good many remarks of date 
about the hair growing afier death. Can you tell 
me which will grow longer in life, the man’s or 
the woman's? I once saw a young Danish lady, 
of middle height, shake down her hair, which 
touched the ground as she stood. The hair was 
of light colour. I have seen long hair with Chi- 


Joun TAYLor. 

Northampton. 

“ OomMERED ” or “ UmeEreEp.”—In Craven, when 
trees overhang a road or garden, the spot is said to 
be too much “ oomered ” or “ iimered,” for I am at 
a'loss as to the orthography. The word is evidently 
from the Latin umbra. Arran for a spider is 
another word that we have from the Latin. Are 
the above words used in other parts ? 

STEPHEN JACKSON. 

RoBERT AND THomAS PARKER.—Does the para- 
graph (p.. 288) imply that Zhomas Parker was 


| admitted to Magdalen College? His father Robert 


nese men, though none so long as that; but I am | 


told it will grow as long. G. E. 
Our Lapy or Horywetrt.—A Lincolnshire 
gentleman, making his will in the early part of 
the sixteenth century, leaves something to “ our 
Lady off Holywell.” What place did he mean ? 
It was almost certainly in Lincolnshire or near its 
borders. CoRNvB. 


Mititary CHEvron.— Is there any special 
reason for the heraldic chevron being reversed on 
the sleeve of the subaltern officer ? M. D. 


“Tae New Montuty.”—I should be glad if 
any of your correspondents could give me a com- 


| 
| 
| 





certainly was. He was admitted chorister, a.p. 
1575; elected demy, 1580; fellow, 1585-1593. 
Anthony Wood says he was “a divine sometime 
of Wilton, Wilts, who, leaving the nation for con- 
science-sake, died at Deusborough in Gelderland 
in 1630. J. R. B. 
Passion Pitays.— Where are Passion plays 
—- in addition to Oberammergau and Brix- 
egg ? St. SwITHm. 
Prica Potontca.—Is the disease called Plica 
Polonica well authenticated? The common 
—e is that the hair becomes fleshy, and will 
bleed if cut; but I have heard a surgeon say that 
he once saw the disease, and that it is not the 
hair that changes, but that the flesh at the roots 
rises a good deal, and that it is that that bleeds, 
if carelessly cut. G. E. 


Dante Rossetti’s Picturr or Lapy GReEN- 
| SLEEVES.—Perhaps some of your correspondents 
would kindly enable me to answer the questions 
contained in he following, which I have received 
from a lady who has been on a visit to the dismal 
regions near Manchester :— 
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“We went to Agnew’s exhibition, where I found 
several old ‘Academy friends, and a perfect marvel y 
Datite Rossetti. A small picture it was of a woman half- 
length. On the frame beneath was a line of music set to 
the words— 

‘ Greensleeves is my heart of gold, 
And who but my lady Greensleeves ?’ 
On her shoulder she held her knight’s chain armour and 
the green sleeves; and the hand that grasped them was a 
perfect miracle of painting. It looked alive; while the 


face and neck and other hand were dead-cold in colour— | 


unnaturally cold ; the eyes perfect green, the mouth hard 
and crimson, and the face out of drawing, and yet with a 
wonderfully tender expression in it. 
Why did he draw the face wrong ? 
meaning. Why did he paint one hand living and the 
rest dead? The picture was not pleasing, but perfectly 
fascinating. There was a spray of apple-blossom that 
seemed to grow. The general composition was indescri- 
bable. Do you know anything of Lady Greensleeves ? 
If not, could you write to ‘N. & Q.’ and ask for those 
lines, and if there is any old ballad? It will haunt me 
till I know the idea and what it means. It was covered 
with glass, though oils. It was on a chair, not hung; 
and we, being absorbed, nearly sent two young specimens 
of the Manchester ‘swell’ into serious fits by turning it 
upside down and all manner of ways, They thought we 
were mad, evidently.” 

For myself, not having seen the picture, I can 
only suppose that the lady’s hand, touching the 
emblems of her lover, gains thereby a certain 
mystical proximity to him, and is represented 
therefore as drawing life from thence ; while the 
rest of her typifies utter loneliness, with life, as it 
were, deferred. But perhaps some one more av 
fait than myself with such exquisiteness of sym- 
bolism will kindly elucidate the mystery. I take 
the liberty of borrowing my fair correspondent’s 
initials for favour. M. M. C. 

Destruction oF Surrey Cavurcues, 1668. — 
Visiting recently the parish church of Windles- 
ham, Surrey, I was told that its date was 1668, 
when it was rebuilt after its destruction, with fif- 
teen others in the neighbourhood, by a storm of 
thunder and lightning. I have failed to find re- 
ference to such catastrophe, which must have been 
noteworthy, and ask your aid. W. T. M. 

Taarre Famity.—lIs there in the British Mu- 
seum a copy of the Memoirs of the Taaffe Family, 
published at Vienna in 1856? Does this work 
contain a more extensive pedigree than that which 
= before the Committee of Privileges 
about seven years ago? If so, perhaps some 
reader of ““N. & Q.” who may have one would 
allow me to look over it. 

Whose daughter was the Lady Susanna, wife 
of Charles Taatfe, Esq., who had a lease (July 15, 
1669) of the lands of Mansfield, Ballyclare, &c. 
(Louth) from the Earl of Carlingford? With 


whom did the Taaffe interest in Ballyclare (more 
especially) terminate ? 

Christopher Taaffe had these lands in 1689 | 
When did he die? -1 do not 


when attainted. 





What did it mean ? | 
He must have had a | 


think that he was the lieutenant of King James's 
| own regiment, but the lieutenant was probably 
| the Christopher who died in 1725. 
| [am acquainted with all printed sources of in- 
formation on this subject, save the Vienna pub- 
| lication, and my queries could only be answered by 
a correspondent acquainted with unpublished re- 
| cords. 8. 


Replies. 
HAIR GROWING AFTER DEATH. 
(4" S. vi. 524; vii. 66, 83, 1830, 222, 290, 315.) 

My attention was called many years ago to this 
| subject by reading Douglas’s statement, in his 
Nenia Britannica, about Lady Chandos’s hair (see 
above, vii. 222). Ihave not the book before me, 
but the following is, I believe, a faithful extract 
from it (p. 57): — 

“ Mr. John Pitt assured me that on visiting a vault of 
his ancestors at Farley Chapel in Somersetshire, to give 
orders for some necessary repairs, he saw the hair of a 
young Lady Chandos which had, in a most exuberant 
manner, grown out of the coffin and hanging down from 
it; and, by the inscription, she was buried more than a 
hundred years since.” 


3y “ Farley Chapel in Somersetshire ” must be 
meant (for there is no other in that county) the 
old chapel within the ruins of Farley Castle, near 
Bath—a place with which I am very well ac- 
quainted. There is certainly an old family vault 
there, and in it are several leaden coffins; but 
Farley Chapel was the burial-place of the Hun- 
gerfords, and it never belonged to the Lords 
Chandos, nor to any ancestor of the Pitt family. 
The chapel meant by Douglas is most likely that 
at Sudeley Castle, near Winchcomb, co. Glouces- 
ter, which did belong to the Lords Chandos. The 
widow of the last lord (Jane, daughter of Lord 
Rivers) married George Pitt of Strathfieldsay, 
and brought Sudeley Castle with her in marriage. 
Douglas’s mistake in the name is not of much 
importance, and I only mention it in order to be 
able to say that, wherever else the deceased Lady 
Chandos’s hair may have grown after her death, 
it certainly was not out of any leaden coffin in 
Farley Chapel. 

But after Mr. J. Drxon’s letter (supra vii. 315), 
most of the readers of “ N. & Q.” will probably have 
come to the conclusion that the very few instances 
of alleged growth of hair after death may be 
disposed of by some more likely explanation. One 
I can suggest from my own experience. 

A few years ago, whilst draining a field at 
Clapcote Farm, near Grittleton, co. Wilts, about 
a mile from my house, the workmen came upon & 
large rough slab of stone. On raising it they founda 
sepulchral chamber, about eight feet long, six feet 
wide, and as many deep. The sides and floor 
were formed of similar rough slabs; and on the 
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floor lay (fallen apart) some oak planks, per- 
fectly black, and about three inches thick, the 
remains of a rude outer coffin. Within these was 
a leaden coffin entire, but somewhat corroded. 
The upper a being removed, a skeleton was 
exposed; which, from the length of the figure 
and the smallness of the bones, was presumed to 
be that of a young female. The bones also were 
quite black, imbedded in a fine black silt which 
covered the bottom of the leaden coffin. Before 
anything further was done, the proprietor of the 
field sent for me, and the messenger (a country 
labourer) startled me at my studies by the intel- 
ligence that they had found a skeleton “ with hair 
two feet long!” 

' With “Farley Chapel” and “Lady Chandos” 
well imprinted on my memory, I sped with great 
curiosity to see the wonderful sight. Standing 
on the brink of the sepulchral chamber, the skull 
of the skeleton appeared to me at first sight to be 


and examining more closely, it proved to be 
nothing more than the fine fibres of. the roots of 
some moss, or other little plant, which had found 
nourishment in the black silt, and had spread 
itself over the skull to the length of six or eight 
inches. This wasall. Nevertheless, the rumour 
of “ hair two feet long” spread like wildfire, and 
next day, being Sunday, I saw hundreds of people 
from neighbouring villages flocking to the spot to 
behold the phenomenon. 

“ Lady Mordaunt’s” case at Turvey (vii. 290), 
where “ the upper part of the coffin round the 
head was filled with hair, which had pressed itself 
into all the irregularities and indentations of the 
stones, taking their form,” &c., and “ insinuating 
itself into the interstices between the stones,” 
may perhaps be accounted for in a similar way. 
I have now before me a draining-pipe completely 
choked with a mass of fine fibrous roots of grass 
or moss, which being taken out, preserves the 
exact shape of the pipe, and at a little distance 
might be mistaken for a roll of coarse hair. 

I would only add, by the way, with respect to 
the Clapcote leaden coffin, that I caused the black 
silt to be turned out upon the grass; and a few 
days afterwards, as soon as it was dry, on raking 
through it with my fingers, I found several small 
coins much corroded ; but one of them, more per- 
fect, appears to be Roman. In the field below 
that in which the leaden coffin was found, I have 
a up tessere and other marks of a Roman 

abitation. 
J. E. JACKSON, 
Hon. Canon of Bristol. 


Leigh Delamere, Chippenham. 





| plus forty-three acres. 
| Arra), is a townland close by Ballycolletan. 
partly overgrown with hair; but on descending | 7 . 








THE CLEBURNE FAMILY: BALLYCULLITAN, 
OR BALLYCOLLETAN: PATRICK RONAYNE, 
OF CARRICK-ON-SUIR. 

(4 S, vii. 


I owe an apology to Nmrrop for not having 
earlier answered his queries. 

1. The present name of Ballycullitan, according 
to the Grand Jury Books of the county of Tip- 
perary, and the Topographica: Dictionary of Lewis 
(ii. 49), is Ballycolleton. It is called Ballycol- 
latane in the Down Survey and Book of Distribu- 
tions, and is a townland of one hundred and 
seventy-one acres Irish, in the parish of Kilbar- 
rane, or Kilbarron, barony of Lower Ormonde, 
above county. Sir Nicholas Whyte, Jr. pa. (Irish 
papist), forfeited, consequent on the civil wars of 
1641, but he was granted possession again in fee, 
Anagh, or Annah (not 
It 
was forfeited to Captain Solomon Camby, one of 
Oliver Cromwell’s officers, by John Hurly (Jr. pa.). 
Anagh, or Annah, contains two hundred and 
forty-three acres Irish. There is a castle at 
Annah called Annah Castle. Ballycolletan is 
remarkable, among other peculiarities, for its co- 
pious spring wells, and “clear as Ballycolletan 
waters” is a proverb in the district. 

2. The inscription on the tombstone over the 
vault in which the remains of Sir William Cleb- 
burne (as he is called) lie, in the ancient church of 
Kilbarron, is very nearly the same as that given 
by Nimrop. The vault is in the angle under the 
eastern glebe, as you enter. The memorial flag- 
stone, which is of the usual size, lies flat along 
the upper surface of the vault; and, in letters cut 
in relief, the inscription is as follows : — 


199 


ice. 


GULIELMUS . CLEBBURNE . DE. 
ARMIGER . OBIIT . VIGESSIMO. 
MENSIS . OCTOBRIS . ANNO. 


BALLYCULLATAN . 
SECUNDO. DIE. 
DOMINI . 1684. 

I read “ vigessimo,” your correspondent “ yi- 
cessimo.” 

There is a small rude stone, inserted in the 
front wall of the vault, bearing the following 
inscription : — 


HERE LYETH THE BODY 
OF 
ELIZABETH CLEBBURNE, 
AGED 13 DAYs, WHO 
DIED IN THE YEAR 
1682, 


As to the exact locality of Kilbarron church, it 
is situated about twenty perches from the east 
bank of the Shannon, where the river is exceedingly 
broad, and forms portion of the extensive expanse 
called Lough Darrigee, or the Lake of the Red 
Eye; commonly, but erroneously, named Lough 
Dergh, which stretches between Killaloe and 
Portumna. 
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A respected friend writes to me as follows: — 


“ The coat of arms he [Nm«rop] gives seems to me 
the same with one over the door of Cliburne or Cliborne 
Castle, in Cumberland ; but that has no crest or motto, 
nor do I recollect any other in the old church there. There 
are, I understand, documents in the Records in Dublin re- 
lating to a person of this name who was Receiver General 





in Queen Elizabeth’s time, and who, I have heard, had 
large grants made to him by the crown in payment of 
claims he made; and I have heard of a rather famous 
Dean of Kildare of this name, who tried to make certain 
Irish people steady by lending them money to trade in 
cattle, and so help to supply her majesty’s army with 
beef; and that thus he may have had claims on the | 
Queen, and have got land in place of the money so ad- 
vanced, This Dean of Kildare seems to have retired and 
died in Gloucester, where he left his library to the cathe- | 
dral there, and otherwise made himself rather a useful 

rson. I have been applied to several times for historic 
notices of this clerical Cleborne, but I never had time or 
opportunity to hunt them up.” 


My friend goes on to state that the family tra- | 
ditions of the Clibborns (as the name now is writ- 
ten) are not satisfactory : — 

“ We know,” he states, “that the first Quaker of the 
name was the son of a William Clibborn, and we have a 
ridiculous story of a fight he had with his father or 
brother (William), which was the cause of the total 
break up between the Tipperary and the Westmeath 
families.” 

I may add that in Tipperary county, barony of 
Lower Ormonde, and adjoining the banks of the 
Shannon, the name of Clibborn is frequently met 
with at the present day; though it doen not ap- 
pear in the Sonn Survey or in the Book of Dis- 
tributions; and that, near Clonmel in the same | 
county, the Clibborns are a highly respectable 
and affluent family, enterprising for some gene- 
rations past among the most extensive flour-mill | 
owners and manufacturers of flour in that great 
wheat-growing county. They own Anner Mills, 
close by the estate of Mr. and Mrs. Bernal Os- | 
borne. 

8. As to Patrick Ronayne, the exceedingly 
clever Carrick-on-Suir artist, I am not aware that 
he was a relative of Patrick Ronayne of Anne- 
brook, Queenstown, co. Cork. I have written a 
large quantity of interesting particulars in my 

journal, the Limerick Reporter and Tipperary 
Vindicator, in reference to Patrick Ronayne, the 
accomplished Carrick-on-Suir artist ; and a gentle- 
man named Farrell, a resident of Dublin, but a 
native of Carrick-on-Suir, who knew Patrick Ro- 
nayne well, has contributed some interesting letters 
to the same journal in reference to him. I have 
heard that a memoir of Patrick Ronayne is about 
to be published. 


Mavrice Lenrman, M.R.LA. 


Limerick. 








| 


DATE OF CHAUCER'S BIRTH. 
(4* 8. vii. 388, 412.) 


I beg to say a few words on HERMENTRUDR’s 
suggestions, which are as ingenious as they are 
courteously made. With respect to her reference 
to the epithet “old” epic te John of Gaun 
who did not live to complete his fifty-ninth year, 
venture to think that it is used by Shakspeare, not 
in the sense of “aged,” but rather in that of one 
who lived in old times—in times long ; 
and if this be so, I am bound to admit that the 


| epithet may have been employed in that sense by 


Spenser when he speaks of “ old” Dan Geffrey, 
HERMENTRUDE’S second suggestion, that the dura- 
tion of human life is longer now than it was in 
the middle ages, is unquestionably founded in fact. 

I would reply to A. H.’s query—* Is not thirty- 
three somewhat too old for a squire to enter 
military service ?” by asking whether the alter- 
native “thirteen ” is not more improbable. 

It is possibly my own fault, but Mr. Fur- 
NIVALL has, I think, rather misunderstood the 
object of my note. I am preaching no new heresy. 
I merely seek to confirm the ancient belief. That 
belief unquestionably was that Chaucer lived to 
be an old man, and that when young he had been 
well educated ; and I only sought to clear up by 
what seemed to me a very simple and natural ex- 
een the change of xl (40) into lx (60)—a 

iscrepancy between what had long been univer- 
sally believed, and the statement as to the poet’s 
age in the deposition in the Scrope and Gros- 
venor controversy. 

We are all liable to error, and the early biogra- 
hers of *Chaucer may have made mistakes; but 
protest against their statements as to Chaucer’s 

education and early life being denounced as “all 
gammon and guess,” whatever that may mean. 

It is clear that Sir Harris Nicolas, no unskilfal 
critic, and himself the editor of the Scrope and 
Grosvenor Roll (in which document, be it re- 
membered, others of the witnesses besides Chaucer 


| are stated to have been ten or even twenty years 


younger than they really were) believed the gene- 


| ral opinion as to Chaucer’s age was correct (see 


his Life of Chaucer). I hope, therefore, I may 
be pardoned if in the face of Mr. Furnrvatw’s 
dogma “that Chaucer's residence at Oxford or 
Cambridge, or at any inn or court, is all gammon 
and guess: there is no evidence for it,” I still, until 
proof of their inaccuracy be produced, follow the 
example of Sir Harris Nicolas, and “accept the 
—> which satisfied the last century.” 
ere is one charge which Mr. FURNIVALL 
brings against me to which I fear I must plead 
uilty—that of ignorance of Mr. Bond’s interesti 
ag and of much that has been doing 0 
late years in the way of Chaucer illustration. It 
is a third of a century since I looked into the 
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question of Chaucer’s age, and then to my own 
satisfaction reconciled the conflicting statements 
in the way I have pointed out. Mn. FuRNIVALL, 
from his connection with the good work of pub- 
lishing a fitting edition of Chaucer’s writings—in 
which I should once have been glad to take a 
part, however humble—is of course au cowrant 
with the latest discoveries connected with the 
poet’s life and works. In that he has so greatly 
the advantage over me, that had I anticipated 
provoking his trenchant criticism, I scarcely think 
I should have troubled Chaucer students with 
what I believe to be a simple mode of clearing up 
a difficulty in the biography of our earliest and all 
but greatest poet; and it was simply in my de- 
sire to establish the truth, and not for the purpose 
of provoking controversy, that I put together the 
few remarks I ventured to make on the date of 
Chaucer’s birth. Wit J. Toms. 
P.S. I have received from a well-known man 
of letters a very flattering communication, in which 
he suggests a new interpretation of the words 
“armeez par xxvii ans "—viz. that Chaucer had 
been cite 
assigned to him for or since that period. 


Can 


any correspondent confirm the use of the word 


“ armeez ” in this sense ? 


ST. ABBREVIATED TO 7. 
(34 S. i, 219, 256, 296.) 


Four examples of this abbreviation are quoted 
by Curnpert Bene, viz. Tooley =St. Ooley, ¢. e. 


St. Olaf; and Tandrew, Tanthony, Tawdry (used | 


of gaudy finery) = respectively St. Andrew, St. 
Anthony, St. Audrey. I myself have but little 
doubt that in these cases the ¢ comes from = S¢. ; 
but, as one of your correspondents suggests that the 
t is merely the familiar rustic abbreviation of the, 
and as this derivation of tawdry is looked upon as 
rather uncertain by Wedgwood, Miiller, &c., I 
think it is well to give an example which cannot 
be gainsaid. Such an example I find in the Por- 
tuguese Tiago = James. 
derived from Santo is indubitable, for the ordi- 
a equivalent of James is Santiago.* 

the road from Cambridge to Haslingfield, 
and in Haslingfield parish, I have noticed the name 
Abraham Tabraham on a public house. Has the 
¢ in this name Tabraham, which I do not find 
in Dr. Charnock’s Ludus Patronymicus, also come 
from saint ? 


It is scarcely correct in these cases to say that | 


St. has been abbreviated to¢. It is impossible 
fully to pronounce the mutes (or, as Max Miiller 





ay once knew a Frenchman of the name of Tyack, and 
I think thie name may have a similar connection with 


St. Jacques, although the French j has not now the sound 
of i or y. 





by the heralds, and had had arms | 


That the ¢ in this case is | 





calls them, checks) k, t, 


ps 9,4, b; nm, m, when 
final consonants, without virtually doublingt them ; 
and when the first letter of the next word is a 
vowel, the second half of these checks is tacked 
on to it, if no pause is made in the pronunciation. 


Thus, if we carefully examine our pronunciation 
of saint, we shall find that we really pronounce it 
saint-té,t and this ¢é, or rather ¢,§ is joined on to 
the following vowel. Max Miiller calls attention to 
this matter (Lectures on the Science of Language, 
2nd Series, 1864, pp. 142, 143), but he does not 
express himself accurately. He says: — 

“ If we say ka, the effect produced on the ear is very 
different from ak. In the first case the consonantal noise 
is produced by the sudden opening of the tongue and 
palate; in the second by their shutting.” 


But, if the tongue is shut against the palate, the 
full sound of ak is certainly not heard.. We may 
perhaps hear enough to tell us that ak is com- 
ing;|| but the tongue must be drawn away from 
the palate again, before we get the full sound of 
the &, and then we really pronounce ak-ké. He 
makes a similar mistake (did. p. 189) when he 
says: “If we bring the root of the tongue against 
the soft palate, we hear the consonantal noise 
of t.” This is certainly not true; for, till we 
nee the root of the tongue from the soft 
| palate again, and thus give vent to a vowel sound, 

we hear nothing at all. Hence the name con- 
| sonant—that which is sounded with, or cannot be 
sounded without, a vowel. 

This peculiarity of the mutes has long been felt, 
and hence no doubt the circumstance that in Old 
English we find an e written at the end of words, 
as in swoote (sweet), roote (root), &c. Sometimes 
the preceding consonant was doubled as well, as 
inne (in), sterre (star), &c. And so again we may 
explain the double m and double ¢, still so common 
in German, as in Mann, Bann, Fett, Bett, &.4, Our 
forefathers, therefore, expressed the real pronun- 





= — — 





+ Double is scarcely correct, as the first half of the 
mute has by no means the same value as the second half. 
Yet the aly way of expressing my meaning in writing 
is to write the consonant double. See note |. 

t The 2 in ¢é = the'French e in de, &c.—the Urvocal as 
it is called. 

§ When a vowel follows, the 2 is merged in it. 

|| If we do hear that a & is coming, it can only be because 
the tongue is not closely pressed against the palate ; for 
if they be pressed together, to the thorough exclusion of 
the breath, nothing at all can be heard. In pronouncing 
k, and the other consonants named, there are two pro- 
cesses, The first consists in putting the necessary organs 
in position, and is accompanied by no sound; the 
second consists in separating these organs again, and is 
accompanied by the sound of the so-called consonant. 
Consonants have, however, virtually no existence at all, 
and merely represent vowels modified by the different 
organs of ch; whilst the vowels themselves are 
merely modifications of the simple unaspirated breath. 

¥ The double consonant served, no doubt, also to show 
that the preceding vocal was not long. 
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ciation more accurately than we do, though we 
spare ourselves labour and ink. F, CHANCE. 
Sydenham Hill. 
DEDICATION OF CHURCHES. 
(4" 8. vi. 459; vii. 388.) 
There can be no doubt that the practice of dedi- 


cating churches—not éo any saint, but to Almighty 
God, in honour and memory of some saint —was 


universally followed in England in early times, as | 


it was in every other part of the Church. It is 
clear from the British historian Gildas, who wrote 
about the year 550, that the Britons had their 
churches in honour of the martyrs, even at the 
beginning of the fourth century: “ basilicas sanc- 
torum martyrum” (p. 19). St. Bede relates that 
when St. Augustin and his companions were sent 
to England by the Pope St. Gregory the Great, 
in 597, they found an old church near Canterbury, 
where the queen, who was a Christian, used to 

rform her devotions, which had been built long 

fore, in the time of the Romans, in honour of 
St. Martin: “in honorem Sancti Martini anti- 
quitus facta, dum adhuc Romani Britanniam 
incolerent” (Jiist., lib. i. c. 26). The Anglo- 
Saxons always dedicated their churches in memory 
of some saint. In every form of consecrating 
churches, and even altars, as in the Pontificals 
of Egbert and Bishop Lacy of Exeter, the name 
of the saint in whose honour the church or altar 
is dedicated again and again occurs. 

I fear, however, that when all local tradition 





$$. 


together with the relics, in a chest; which wag 
then placed under the altar, and the prayer of 
dedication followed. (For a detailed account of 
this ceremonial see Lingard’s Anglo-Saxon Church, 
1845, vol. ii. pp. 39-43.) G. M. T, 





A list of English and Welsh dedications was 
given by Ecton, after each church, in Thesaurus Re. 
rum Ecclesiasticorum, with additions at pp. 782-4 
(4to, London, 1742). The number was made more 
complete in Bacon’s Liber Regis (4to, London, 
1786). E, MarsHatt, 


“ MEMOIRES DE CASANOVA.” 
(4 S. vii. 326.) 
Mr. FRIswELL inquires as to the degree of 
authenticity to be attached to the famous or in- 


famous memoirs of this adventurer. The best 
answer is conveyed in the words of the man who 


| first brought him into notice, the celebrated Prince 


de Ligne, who speaks of him frequently in his 
Mémoires et Mélanges historiques et littéraires. No 
man was a better judge of wit and genius than the 
brilliant courtier of “ la grande Catherine,” as he 


| called the great Czarine. Speaking of a kindred 


of the name of a church is lost, there is hardly | 


any chance of recovering it. Bishop Challoner, 
in his Memorial of British Piety, has a copious 
appendix of British saints, which might be pro- 
fitably consulted. F. C. H. 





The practice seems to have been universal in 
the early Church. Among the Anglo-Saxons no 
solemnity was celebrated with greater pomp than 
the dedication of a church. It was the custom 
in the first ages of Christianity to celebrate the 
Holy Eucharist upon the tombs of the martyrs 
(Eusebius, lib. iv. c. 15; St. Cyril contra Julian, 
327, 334). After the conversion of Constantine, 
the bishops either built new churches over former 
tombs, or removed the contents of the tombs to 
the new churches. Hence it became a general 
rule to require relics of saints for the rite of con- 
secration, although we are told that the Eucharist 
was sufficient when relics could not be procured, 
because it was the Body and Blood of Christ. 


spirit— the renegade Count de Bonneval—the 
prince says of Casanova :— 

“ Homme célébre par son esprit gai, prompt, et subtil, 
ses ouvrages, I’érudition la plus profonde, et l’amitié de 
tous ceux qui le connaissent, etc.” 

Elsewhere, in his. Mémoires sur les Nouveaur 
Grecs, the prince cites the following clever retort 
of Casanova: “Je n’estime pas ceux qui achétent 
la noblesse,” observed the Emperor Joseph IL. to 
Casanova. “ Et ceux qui la vendent, sire ? ” was 


| the apt reply. The prince furnishes most inte- 
resting details of the closing years of Casanova, 


and his charming style would lose much in trans- 


| lation :— 


«Je crois que c’est alors (1781) qu'il vint & Paris pour 
la derniére fois. Mon neveu Waldstein prit du goat pour 
lui chez l’ambassadeur de Venise et lui proposa de l’ac- 
compagner en Bohéme. Casanova, & bout d’argent, de 
voyages et d’aventures, y consent : le voila bibliothécaire 
d’un descendant du grand Waldstein. [1 a passé en cette 
qualité les quatorze derniéres années de sa vie au chateau 
de Dux pres de Tceplitz. J’eus occasion de l’y voir pendant 
six étés consécutifs, et il me rendit véritablement heareux 
par la vivacité de son imagination, qui était encore celle 
d’un jeune homme de vingt ans, et par sa profonde érudi- 


| tion. Qu’on ne croie pas cependant que, dans ce port de 


tranquillité que la bienfaisance du comte Waldstein hui 
avait ouvert pour le préserver contre les tempétes, il n’en 


| ait pas cherché. I! n’y a pas de jour qu’il n’ait eu quelque 


When such relics had been brought in procession | 


to the church, at the porch the bishop stopped, 
and announced to the people the name of the saint 


to whose honour the church would be dedicated. | 


He then deposited three portions of the Eucharist, | 





dispute dans la maison.” 

It would take up too much space to continue 
the amusing details. Suffice it to say that his 
capricious susceptibility never wearied the friend- 
ship of his patron, who watched over him to the 
close of his existence, which was “decent and edi- 
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fying.” 
1803. 


with his own hand while at Dux. It is true that 
he spoke little about them, and maintained pro- 
found silence as to their contents. He confided 
the manuscript to Count Waldstein, who read 
them before his uncle the prince. The latter was 
go struck by them that he wrote a notice or 
“Fragment sur Casanova” under the title of 
« Aventuros ” in the fifteenth volume of his Qauvres 
mélées. Many efforts were made to obtain their 

ublication, but it was not before twenty years 
Ped elapsed after his death that a truncated edi- 
tion appeared in Germany. The original manu- 
script is written in French, and consists of 600 
leaves or sheets divided into ten volumes, and 
each volume into chapters, comprising forty years 
of his eventful career. It was from this that the 
first French edition was published in 1830, in eight 
vols. 8vo, and fourteen vols. in 12mo, Other edi- 
tions have appeared in 1837 and in 1848, Paris, 
Paulin, four vols. 12mo. I have a rare portrait of 
Casanova —a medallion with Latin inscription 
round it and under it, ‘‘ L. Berka del. et sc. Prage.” 
A word may be added concerning the work itself. 
It is characterised by the most outspoken crudity 
of detail in the amorous adventures, but in other 
respects it is invaluable to those who do not con- 
tent themselves with official history, but look to 
personal memoirs for /e dessous des cartes. ‘The 
man who was in personal relations with all the 
potentates of the age, the royal mistresses and 
subservient ministers, the associate of the scheming 
adventurers of an age of credulity such as Ca- 
gliostro, Saint-Germain, and the Illuminati, who 
repeatedly visited every country in Europe in al- 
ternate affluence and poverty, has much to say 
about all classes of the community. 

“Ce qu'il raconte il I’a presque toujours vu de ses pro- 
pres yeux; et c'est ainsi qu’il donne sur une époque riche 
en personnages remarquables une foule de traits carac- 
téristiques et individuels pris dans toutes les classes.” 

His two brothers, born in London in 1730 and 
1781, were listinguished painters. 

J. B. Drvcwrrexp. 


Dieamma (4 S, vii. 414.)—My opinion is that 
the letter H is the digamma, being a letter formed 
to express the guttural sound of the aspirate, as 
we find among the Frankish kings. H Ludovicus 
is often written Chlodovicus, which shows clearly 
the harsh or hard sound of the H. Pp. 


Cuienons (4 S. vii. 418.) — From the same 
origin or root comes our expression “a chine of 
bacon. , 

Gippon (4 S. vii. 418.)—The edition of Gib- 
bon dated 1819 is full of errors, some of them 
very gross, ®. 


” 


He died at Dax in 1797, or at Vienne | 
We have the positive assurance of the 
Prince de Ligne that Casanova wrote his memoirs 








Oxp Famitres: Ky1ents or Cuarzes I., 1630 
(4" 8. vii. 420.) — A great number of receipts of 
fines for not being knighted were discarded from 
the Record Offices, but fortunately many, if not 
all, were entered in a book still left in the Record 
Office. P. 

Sr. Tuomas or Virtanova (4* §, vii. 431.)— 
Besides the admirable Life of this saint, referred 
to in the editorial note, the inquirer will find a 
great many more particulars in his Biography b 
the late Dr. Faber, published in 1847 by Richard- 
son and Son, Derby. F, C. H. 


Erymooey or “ Warp” As A Persona NAME 
(4" S. vii. 256, 350.)—Is J. G. N. acquainted with 
Mr. Toppfer’s entertaining sketches? In his His- 
toire de Mr. Crepin, “ Le Garde Champétre” is 
introduced under a variety of amusing conditions, 
but never in the feminine gender. C. 8. 

THE Memory or Sets (4" §, vi. 297; vii. 178, 
413.)—Having lived many years among Chinese, 
[ can corroborate Mr. Brarr as to the peculiar 
odour observable in their shops and dwellings; 
the idea it gave me (and still gives) was that of 
sewage and sandal-wood. Mr. Biarr correctly 
describes the durian; he might have added that 
it is an aphrodisiac, as may be guessed from the 
exclamation of a decent old Scotch lady, when a 
new arrival in Singapore was about to taste it for 
the first time :—“ Maister Tamson, lay that doon, 
ye mauna eat it; it ll no agree with ye, and be- 
sides that, it’s a maist unchaste fruit.” 

W. T. M. 

A Cromwett Note (4" §. vii. 429.) — Ac- 
cording to the pedigree in Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
the second Protector, Richard Cromwell, only left 
three daughters; therefore no grandson of his 
would bear the surname of Cromwell. Of these 
three daughters the first, Elizabeth, died unmar- 
ried in 1751; the second, Anne, married Thomas 
Gibson, M.D., physician-general to the army, and 
died without issue in 1727; the third, Dorothy, 
married John Mortimer, Esq. of the county of 
Somerset, and died in 1681. 

Henry W. HENFREY. 

Markham House, Brighton. 





Hogan (4 8. 
Dutch. 

“* Hogan Mogan (high and mighty), a title of 
the States of the United Provinces of the Nether- 
lands.” — Bailey. R. 8. CHaRnock. 

Gray’s Inn. 

Obeying Captain Cuttle, I send the following 
“note,” made the other day from that oddest of 
odd old controversial books, the Man- Mouse (1650), 
by the twin-brother of Henry Vaughan the Silurist. 
In his epistle-dedicatory to good Matthew Herbert, 
he vehemently disclaims any courting of the “ great 
ones,” and thus puts it: “ The truth is, I know no 


vii. 430.)—Perhaps from the 
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use of Hoghens and Titulados; if they are in an 
humor to give, Iam no to receive.” Is 
the Hoghens here the same with “the great Rap- 
paree chiefs” and “galloping Hogan” of your 
correspondent W. P., or rather of the editorial 
reply? If not, can any one explain the word 
Hoghens as above used ? A. B, Grosart. 


War Mepats (4 §, vii. 13, 131, 294.)—I beg 
to correct an error at p. 131. Of the six survivors 
of the Peninsular War who applied for fifteen 
clasps each, only two made good their claims. 
These were Private James Talbot, 45th Regt., 
and Private Daniel Lookstidt, 5th Battn. 60th 
Regt., previously of the King’s German Legion. 
The former had been present at the battles of 
Roleia, Vimiera, Corunna, Talavera, Busaco, 
Fuentes d’Onor, Ciudad-Rodrigo, Badajoz, Sala- 
manca, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, 
and Toulouse. The latter served at Albuhera, and 
in all these engagements with the exception of 
Corunna. The other pensioners were granted from 
ten to fourteen clasps each. J. W.F. 


“In tne Straw” (4 S. vii. 407.)—I always 
supposed that this phrase had reference to the 
— very prevalent in London before Maca- 

amized roads were made, of laying straw before 
a house in which a lady was confined. 

The mention of Macadamised roads reminds me 
that I saw roads made upon that principle in 
Westmoreland before MacAdam introduced them 
as a novelty in London; and from a passage in 
Castle Rackrent it appears that those roads must 
also have been in use in Ireland, for in the account 
given of the overthrow of Lady Rackrent’s jaunt- 
ing car, it is stated that “she was dragged I 
can’t tell you how far upon the road, and it all 
broken up with stones just going to be pounded ; 
and one of the roadmakers with his sledge-ham- 
mer in his hand stops the horse at last,” &c. 

Another word upon a kindred subject. Long 
before the use of asphalte was introduced into this 
country I saw floors of farm-houses and of barns 
in Derbyshire made after that manner, with this 
difference, that the material used for binding the 
mass together appeared to be lime instead of 
pitch. C. Ross. 


The saying was referred to in “N. & Q.” 3° S. 
x. 321, 403, in connection with the song, “ Moll 
in the Wad,” which appears to be only another 
form of saying “ Moll in the Straw,” i. e. after 
her accouchement. Mr. Sxeat quoted the fol- 
lowing from Nares’ Glossary :— 

“ Wad, a bundle of hay. 

‘ A wisp of rushes or a clod of land, 
Or any wadde of hay that’s next to hand, 
They'll steale.’—Taylor’s Works, 1640.” 


Joun Pieeort, Jun. 
“Tae Sun never Sets,” ere. (4" S. ii. 535; 
vii. 210, 293, 398.)—This idea occurs in James 








Howell’s quaint and oye | Familiar Letters~ 
& book of which we ought to have a reprint: ~ 


came to its highest cumble by the Conquest of P 
whereby the East-Indies, sundry Islands in the A 
tick Sea, and divers Places in Barbary were added to the 
Crown of Spain. By these steps this Crown came to this 
Grandeur, and truly give the Spaniard his Due, he is 
mighty Monarch, he hath Dominions in all Parts of the 
World (which none of the four Monarchies had) both in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America (which he hath solely 
to himself) though our Henry the Seventh had the first 
Proffer made him: so the Sun shines all the four and 
twenty hours of the natural Day upon some part or other 
of his Countrey; for part of the Antipodes are subject to 
him.”—Eighth Edition, 1713, p. 142. 

As the letter from which this is taken was 
written in 1623, Howell applied the same idea to 
the same monarchy as did Fuller nearly twenty 
years later. 

What is the word cumble in the second line? 
It is not recorded by Johnson, Richardson, Ogilvie, 
or Nares. It is perhaps from the Latin cumulus. 

J.T. P, 


“In Philip the Second’s time, the Spanish org ‘ 


Cheltenham Library. 


[Howell’s Familiar Letters are announced in Mr. Ar- 
ber’s reprints.—Cumble (Lat. cumulus = heap), signifies 
crowning in its architectural sense; the pinnacle, } 


The ‘following passage occurs in a very able and 
interesting book of transatlantic origih :— 


“Ancient Rome, whose name is the synonym of re- 
sistless power and boundless conquest, could not, in the 
palmy days of her Cesars, vie with Great Britain in the 
extent of her possessions and the strength of her re 
sources. Half a century ago, her great statesman, 
sketching the resources of her territory, said, ‘ The King 
of England, on whose dominions the sun never sets.’ An 
American orator, of kindred genius, unfolded the same 
idea in language which sparkles with the very effer- 
vescence of poetic beauty, when he spoke of her as ‘that 
power, whose morning drum-beat, following the sun and 
keeping company with the hours, encircles the earth daily 
with one continuous and unbroken strain of the martial 
airs of England.’”—Shketches of Reform and Reformers 
of Great Britain and Ireland, by Henry B. Stanton, 
8vo, Dublin, 1850, page 18, 

A similar sentiment will be found to pervade a 
noble and spirit-stirring poem on the “ En lish 
Language,” also by an American writer, the Kev. 
James Gilborne Lyons, LL.D., of Philadelphia:— 

“It kindles realms so far apart, 
That, while its praise you sing, _ 
These may be clad with autumn’s fruits, 
And those with flowers of spring. 
“It quickens lands whose meteor lights 
Flame in an Arctic sky, 
And lands for which the Southern Cross 
Hangs its orbed fires on high,” &c. 

These fine verses were republished some years 
ago in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, whence 1 
transcribed them ; but I have not, unfortunately, 
preserved a reference to the number. 

Wu Bares. 
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Crarms ror Acvs (4"S. vii. 443.)—A very 
respectable ecclesiastic once told me the following 
fact, which had occurred within his own ar 
rience. Having learned from a young person that 
she had been subject to the ague, but had never 
had any return of it since she had worn a spell 





for its cure, he explained to her the sinful 
nature of all such superstitions, and advised her 
to put away the spell. Fora long time she de- | 
clined, alleging that if she removed it from her 
neck, or opened it, she should have a return of the 
ague. At length, however, she yielded to the 
riest’s exhortation, took off the spell, and handed 
it to him. It was a small paper, sealed up. 
He opened it, and read its contents to her, as 
follows : — 


“ Ague farewell ! 
Till we meet in hell.” 
“There,” said he, “how do you like the bar- 
in?” The poor young woman was horrified, 
and declared her decided preference for the return 
of her malady. I knew a similar instance of a 
spell for the head-ache which, on being opened, 
presented the following pleasant arrangement : — 


“ Good devil, cure her, 
And take her for your pains.” 





F. C. H. 


Mezzotmnto Priyts (4% S. vii. 408.)—There 
are certainly many pictorial representations of 
the temptations of St. Anthony, with devils of all 
shapes and in the most grotesque attitudes, but 
many other saints have been painted with demons 
annoying them in various ways. I have several 
old engravings of such subjects. Among them is 
one of St. Guthlake, surrounded by evil spirits in 
the shape of a cow with the trunk of an elephant, 
a monster in scaly armour blowing a horn, and 
other figures quite indescribable ; but an Angel 
stands by to protect and encourage him. Another 





represents St. Elphege coming out of his cell at 
night with a lantern, alarmed by the cries of one of 
his monks whom a party of devils are scourging to 
death for having disregarded the holy man’s ad- 
monitions. St. Juan of Dalmatia is depicted in 
another with infernal monsters of most terrific | 
forms about him. One tries to tear his back with 
a frightful double hook; another blows a horn in 
his ears; a third mocks him at his prayers, and a 
fourth is about to hurl down upon him a huge 
fragment of a rock. The saint, however, remains 
unmoved, and defeats all their attacks by recur- | 
ring to his crucified Saviour :— 

“Tartareis insessa feris, quas ethere missa 

Expulit,—ut pellit crux mala cuncta,—cruce.” 

I will describe one more. It represents the 
cells of St. Peter Celestin and his monks in the 
desert, set on fire by exulting devils, who are 
grinning through the windows and from the top 
of the roof at the saint and two monks who have | 


| right to alter its own bearings, marks of cadency, 
&c., or to adopt additional quarterings, unless it 
can show that it inherits the blood of the heir- 
esses who brought such quarterings. 
cases it is usual to seek an intermarriage—for 
| most lines leave female issue of some kind. 


female issue, the armorial bearin 
probably be assumed by the chief inheritor of the 
estates, who in such case would adopt the family 
name also. 


senior branch. 
















































made their escape. The saint by his prayers 
obtains the extinction of the flames and the flight 
of the demons :— 

“Te flammis urgent furie jam cultor eremi; 

Sed cruce, sed precibus flamma, furorque perit.” 

The mezzotinto prints described by J. O. cannot 
both represent the temptations of St. Anthony, as 
in No. 2 the principal figure is a female. Nor do 
I think that either of them refers to any saint in 
particular, but that each is emblematical of the 
temptations and trials of the Christian’s warfare. 
The figure in No. 1 appears to defeat his enemies 
by prayer; and that in No, 2 holds up against her 
assailants the sword of the Spirit, which St. Paul 
says is the word of God (Ephes. vi. 17), and her 
basket and apron full of provisions would seem to 
indicate the efficacy of charity and alms deeds 
against the powers of darkness and the spirits of 
wickedness. F. C. H. 


THE Wuitr Tower or Lonpon (4" §. vii. 211, 
309, 394.) — On p. 309 it is stated “it seems 
admitted that he (Gundulph) built Rochester 
Castle.” This is a point not at all admitted by 
many antiquaries. If your correspondent will 
refer to Rev. C. H. Hartshorne’s paper on Gun- 
dulph in the volume for 1863 of the Journal of 
the Archeological Institute, he will find some in- 
teresting passages on the question. 

As regards the White Tower, the passage in the 
Textus Roffensis, as printed by Hearne (8vo, Lon- 
don, 1720) in connection with Gundulph’s name, 
is “ex precepto regis Willelmi magni, prmesset 
operi magne turris Londoniw.” These two ques- 
tions have been considered by your esteemed cor- 
respondent the late A. A. in the Dictionary of 
Architecture of the Architectural Publication 
Society. W. P. 

[In our 3'4 §. iv. 321, will be found a paper on “ Bishop 
Gundulf and his Architecture.” ] 


Surnames oF Orricrats (4* 8. vii. 406.)—It 
is much to be regretted that S. did not give the 
Christian names of the officials. They might lead 
to the identity of families. , 


Heratpic (4" S. vii. 409.)—In reply to W. M. 
H. C. I apprehend that the junior branch has no 


In all such 


If it be clearly proved that there is not even 
would most 






No lapse of issue can convert a junior into a 
A. H. 
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Gates, Istm or Man (4 S. vii, 409.)—“A 


Court holden. betwixt the gates.” Without any 
fact to guide to a conclusion, I would suggest as a 
possible explanation the Norse word gata, a road 
or way. Vernacular Scotch, gate, gaet, git= 
road, way, street. “A Court of all the Commons 
of Man” may have been, and probably was, an 
open-air assemblage held between certain roads 
near to the Castle of Rushen, but this on my part 
is entirely conjectural. J. Cx. R. 


Tue Ass, FoR MAn’s AnrmMAL Nature (4* S. 
vii. 430.) —Not burlesque preachers, but grave 
divines and holy fathers of the church have often 
spoken of our animal nature as of a beast. 
most remarkable instance is that of St. Bernard, 
who flourished in the twelfth century. He ap- 
plies the words of Abraham to his servants (Gen. 
xxii. 5) in a manner both ingenious and edifying. 
Speaking of the preparation we ought to make for 
prayer, the holy father alludes to Abraham saying 
to his young men: “Stay you here with the ass; 
. . . after we have worshipped, we will return to 
you”: and he goes on thus :-— 

“When you come to the church, lay your hand upon 
your mouth, and say: stay you here, evil thoughts, in- 
tentions, and affections of the heart, and carnal desires: 





| ago. 


The | 





mous with “the Devil is not so black ag he is 
inted.” ; for even the (reported) poisonous and 
ideous reptile the toad has some relieving point— 
look at the beauty of its eye. 

It would be an interesting thing to find out if 
all toadstones are of the same material. I expect 
some are plasmas, some olivines (more especi 
if slightly amygdaloidal), or even felspathic por. 
phyries, some of which are very hard. H. S. C. sa 
his stone has been in the possession of his family 
for many generations, and J. (3° S. iv. 351) in 
his query about crapaudines takes the name out of 
a list of family jewels bequeathed some 180 years 
Sc both the toadstones are old, and I have 
no doubt the name was used when it was imagined 
that the toad had a real stone in his he ’ 
Another idea occurs to me. The name may have 
been given to stones having iridescence or radiat- 
ing light, like an eye. Has H. S. C.’s any such 


| properties, for I find the stone crapaudine defined 


“une sardoine ceillée ” ? NEPHRITE. 


I believe the true toadstone, once so highly 


| prized as an amulet, was the fossil palatal tooth, 


but thou, my soul, enter into the joy of thy Lord, that | 


thou mayst see the will of God, and visit his temple.” 


F.C. H. 
“ A Monsrevr, Monstevr” (4" S. vii. 138, 


the word monsieur, pronounced moussu by the Gas- 
cons and Provencaux, is.frequentiy given to the 


or possibly sometimes the dorsal tubercle of some 
species of shark or ray. These teeth as found in 
the oolite, and especially in the Stonesfield slate, 
have usually a rich brown colour, and the high 
polish of their enamel is as perfect as when recent. 
They are called dufonites by the old writers on 


| natural history, and in the days when their origin 
311.)—As M. Franotsque-Micuet rightly says, | 


to void them when placed on a red cloth, 


cabin-boy by his fellow-sailors, playing on his | 


name in French, mousse. 
This reminds me that the same epithet, in 


the beginning of the present century, by young | 


naval officers speaking to their men, thus: “I say, 
you sir,” which was strictly forbidden in the fleet 
by Lord Collingwood—that fine type of a true 
gentleman, a good Christian, and a great captain. 
One cannot read his Memoirs and Correspondence 
without loving him, although an enemy. I dare 
not say as much with regard to Nelson, “the 
sinew and the forehand of your host.”” P. A. L. 


A Toapstone Rive (4 S. vii. 324, 399.)— 
Under the name of “Crapaudine” several an- 
swers will be found (“N. & Q.” 3 S, iv. 351, 
423, 448.) I took much interest in the subject 
then, and collected all the information I could, 
which was printed (3"' S, v. 142.) I have no 


doubt that the toadstone has received its name 
from it being of the colour of the toad; and the 
reason why any stone should be named from the | 
toad because it resembles it in colour, any more 
than a greenish stone should be called a frogstone, 
is because of the old saying that “the toad had | 
a jewel in its head,” which I consider to be synony- 





was unknown must have struck people as very 
strange objects indeed. The toad was ee 

but as 
they passed from hand to hand their authenticity 
was sometimes called in question, however the test 


, | was easy of application. In One Thousand Notable 
English “sir,” used frequently to be applied, at | 


Things we are directed to set a doubtful crapaudine 
before a living toad, who will disregard it if a 
forgery, but endeavour to seize it if genuine; 
“for he envieth much that man should have 
that stone.” When of a circular and button-like 
form these teeth were obviously well —_ 
for setting; but I remember seeing in Lady Lon- 
desborough’s fine collection a remarkable ring 
containing a large corrugated palatal tooth of 
ptychodus, which must have been rather awkward 
to wear. This fossil was derived from the chalk. 

W. J. Berynarp SMItE. 

Temple. 


Eees as AN ARTICLE or Foop (4* S. vii. 409.) 
Besides the text referred to in the Editor's reply 
to this query (Luke xi. 12), there is only one 
passage in the Holy Scriptures in which eggs are 
spoken of as things eaten, and that is in Isa. lix, 5: 
“He that shall eat of their eggs shall die.” It 
is well known that the Romans usually began 
their principal meal with eggs: hence the words of 
Horace, “ Ab ovo usque ad mala citaret ” (Sat. i. 3.) 
And in his Satire ii. 4, his friend Catius begins his 
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account of the requisites for a good dinner by 
recommending long-shaped eggs, rather than round 
ones, a8 being sweeter and more nutritious :— 

« Longa quibus facies ovis erit, illa memento, 


Ut succi melioris et ut magis alma rotundis, 
Ponere: namque marem cohibent callosa vitellum. 


“A strange remark! The Druids passed their days 
amid rural scenes: such scenes Thomson delighted in, 
and exquisitely described ; hence he is called a Druid. 
Need I add, that ‘ woodland pilgrim’ is a beautiful 
poetical expression for ‘ a wanderer among woodlands’? ” 


| Poetical Works of Collins, 8vo, 1827, p. 196. 


Cicero also speaks of devouring eggs with eager 


appetite :— - 
“ Integram famem ad ovum afferro. 
; Lib. rx. ad Famil. ep. xx. 
Fleury mentions in his Manners of the Israelites, 


§ xii., that the Egyptians in the times of their 


purifications abstained even from eggs, which of 


course implies that they eat them at other times. 
F. C. H. 

Eggs are mentioned seven times in the Bible, 
the most ancient being that of Job vi. 6, “Is there 
any taste in the white of an ezg?’ J.D. 

Streatham, S.W. 

“ WHETHER oR No” (4 S. vii. 142, 286, 378.) 
The cosrespondents who write in support of this 
expression in preference to “ whether or not” 
seem to miss the reason of the objection origin- 
ally urged against “ whether or no” being used 
indiscriminately. An elliptical expression cannot 
be correct if the gaps will not bear filling up; for 
instance, “whether welcome or not,” is the proper 
expression; and the ‘absurdity as well as incor- 


, Tectness of the other mode of expression becomes 


obvious when the sentence is completed or the 
gap left after “no” filled up. 


Some of the defenders of “whether or no” 


give examples of sentences quite differently con- | 


structed, such as the following, which is correct :— 
“Whether his oath can bind him, yea or no.” 
This is the same as saying “ whether is it, yea or 
nay?” the propriety of which is not disputed. 
At the same time I may say, that I should not 
consider either the Bible or Shakespeare good 
authority for correct modern English. 

M. A. B. 


The following passage from The Winter's Tale, 
Act I. Sc. 2, seems to be in point :— 
CL . 66 ¢& ¢% 4 I must 
Forsake the court : to do’t, or no, is certain 
To me a break-neck.” 
WIttiAmM WICKHAM. 


THomson A Drurp (4** §. vii. 97, 225, 401.)— 
Mrs, Barbauld calls in question the propriety of 
this epithet :— 

“There is no propriety in calling Thomson a Druid or 
a pilgrim, characters totally foreign to his own. To the 
sanguinary and superstitious Druid it was peculiarly im- 
proper to compare a poet whose religion was simple as 
truth, sublime as nature, and liberal as the spirit of phi- 
losophy.” —Essay, p. 43. 

Upon this, the most able editor af Collins, the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce, has the following com- 
ment :— F 


Confer Thomas Warton’s lines :— 
“ Or Druid priests, sprinkled with human gore, 
Taught mid thy massy maze their mystic lore.” 
“Sonnet written at Stonehenge ” ( Poetical 
Works, by Mant, 1802, ii. 146.) 
Witrram Bates. 
Birmingham. 


Attar Stas rx Norwicn Carnueprar (4" §, 
vii. 360, 399.)—The slab mentioned by W. H. 8S. 
as haying been found in the chapel of the Blessed 
Jesus in the cathedral of Norwich is no doubt 
the mensa of an altar. The piece of marble near 
the centre no doubt covers the sepulchrum or cavity 
made to receive a box which should contain 
relics, three grains of incense and a parchment 
scroll, on which should be written—(1) what 
relics are enclosed, (2) the name of the saint in 
whose honour the altar is dedicated, (3) the name 
of the consecrator, (4) what indulgence the Pope 
has granted for the anniversary of the day of con- 
secration, (5) the day, month, and year of the con- 
secration. 

These particulars are taken from the rubrics of 
the office ‘“‘ De Altaris Consecratione que fit sine 
ecclesize dedicatione ” in the Pontificale Romanum 
of the time of Pope Pius IV. 

Many altar slabs may be seen without this 
sepulchrum; in those cases it is probable that in 
and after the twelfth century the sepulchrum was 
in the base of the altar, as a special office will be 
found in the Pontificale, in which that case is pro- 
vided for. 

The earliest instance which I have noticed in 
which a sepulchrum exists in the mensa is in an 
altar in the baptistery at Ratisbon ; probably of 
the twelfth century — possibly of the eleventh 
century. In earlier altars, as of the gixth and 


| ninth centuries, there is no trace of such a cavity. 


It is uncertain when the practice of inserting 
relics in altars became obligatory. Moroni (Diz. di 


| Erudizione Ecclesiastico-Storico) remarks that the 
| rubrics of some ancient rituals make provision for 


| there, as both his wife and son have Scandinavian 


the case in which no relics were placed in an altar 
about to be consecrated. ALN 
Enexisn Descent oF Dantet O’ConngELL (4% 


the truth, but he does not tell the whole truth. 
Ferguson doessay in regard to the six persons named 
Konall, mentioned in Landndmabék, that “one of 
these certainly was from Ireland”; but he also 
says, which AN IRISHMAN has seen fit to suppress, 
that this individual “appears to have been most 
probably one of the Northmen who had settled 
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names. All the others,” he continues, “seem from 
the names of their parents to have been pure 
Norsemen.” It is not by such shifts that the 
dogma of Celticism is to be sustained. Brxzo. 


Exeven-Saitiine Preces or Cuartes I. (4% 
S. vii. 55, 148, 442.)—I may be permitted to in- 
form W. H. that angels were first coined in Eng- 
land by Edward IV. about the year 1465. They 
were so termed from the design on the obverse, 
which was the archangel Michael standing with 
his left foot upon the dragon, and piercing him 
through the mouth with a spear. They each 
weighed eighty grains of nearly fine gold, and 
were at first current for six shillings and eight- 
pence. " 
their issue until Charles I., who was the last who 
coined angels. They were then current for ten 
shillings, and only weighed sixty-four grains and 
a fraction. Henry W. HENFREY. 

Markham House, Brighton. 


Burrr ork Burr (4 8. vii. 282, 379, 445.)— 


Every succeeding sovereign continued | 





in his Extinct Baronetcies, gives this Richard og 


the husband of Isabel (Elizabeth) Nanfan, ~ 
e 


ing the name in error Nansant. But in th 

ton brass Nanfan occurs as a quartering. This 
might not prove that the brass was not for 
Richard Bolle. But what are the quarterings 
after 10. Coleshill? No.8 is Nanfan, not of Deyog 
but of Cornwall, or Birts-Morton, Worcestershire, 
to which place the Nanfans migrated. No.9 is 
Penpons. No. 10 is Coleshill, as given by W.E.B. 
These two, Penpons and Coleshill, are Nanfan 
quarterings. No. 12 certainly might be Ercedekne 
or Trecarrel; the martlet being for difference, 
But what are the others? Not, I think, quarter. 
ings of Nanfan. 

The lady is, I think, buried at Birts-Morton, 
In that church still exists an unusually curious 
altar tomb, moved from its place and mutilated 
as usual. Habington gives an account of it in his 
MS., now in the possession of Lorp Lyrrertox. 
I have copied his account, and have it before me. 
It is not everywhere quite correct; but hg gives 


This word may be derived from A.-S. bearw, | things which have now perished. I read a memoir 
which is variously rendered “a barrow, a high | of it at the tomb, some time ago, to a few friends, 


or hilly place, a wood, grove, hill covered with 


wood.” Conf. Barf (in Bede Barve), near Bever- 
ley. R. 8S. CHaRNock. 
Gray’s Inn. 


Conerrve anpD Wycuertey (4 S. vii. 301.) 
Mr. Harn FrRIswett gives a sentiment to Con- 
= that ——y to Wycherley, who wrote the 

in Dealer. The Double Dealer was written b 
Congreve. G. E. 


“ Srreak or Strver Sea” (4™ S. vii. 390, 445.) 
The quotation, “streak of silver sea,” concernin 
which your correspondent A. S. inquires, an 
which Lord Salisbury was reported as taking from 
a lecture by Colonel Chesney, was plainly bor- 
rowed of a se by the latter from the eulogy 
of England in the famous Gladstone article of last 
October's Edinburgh Review, p. 588. In Colonel 
Chesney's printed lecture it appears between 
commas, as a quotation should be. R. E, 


THomas Baskervitte (4 §S. vii. 429.) — If 
your correspondent means John Baskerville, the 
printer, who was also an inventor and a patentee, 
he will find a portrait in Mr. Woodcroft’s collec- 
tion at the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Build- 
ings. May I ask what G. C.’s Thomas Baskerville 
invented ? R. B. P. 


Intsh Leoronarres IN Rio pg Janerro (4 S. 
vii. 403.)\—Mr. MacCane will find a full and 
very painful account of the treatment of the Irish 
Legion in Brazil in Armitage’s History of Brazil, 
2 vols. 8vo, 1836. W. 

Brass tx Boston Cuvncn (4 S. vii. 405.)— 
W. E. B. says that the brass at Boston is for 


“ Richard Bolle of Haugh, who died 1501.” Burke, 


} 








among them the present rector; and I should like 
to be allowed to give a note on the subject some 
day in “ N. & Q.”; but the detail is too long for 
this reply. 

It is enough to say here that Habington men- 


tions her, and that her figure is still to be seen. 


He says : — 


“ A gentellwoman prayinge, w her hatt turned up as 
a chaplett, & wrytten Elizabeth Bollys, sister to them 
both.” 


None of these words are now to be seen. The 
“both” refers to John and Richard Nanfan her 
brothers, John Nanfan being of Birts-Morton — 


Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


Tue Lones or Wraxatt (4" S. vii. 423.)— 
Mr. Jones says (p. 425) — 

“ there was a place in Wraxall called Berley’s (or Bar- 
ley’s) Court, which, according to Canon Jackson, 
to Blunt and then to Hussey.” 

The coincidence of these names suggests the pos- 
sibility of a connection with Verdon: for Manger 
the youngest of the three daughters of Theo 
de Verdon, by his first wife Maude Mortimer, 
married, first (before June 17, 1327) William le 
Blunt; secondly, Mark Husee (who died *. p, 
that is, before July 23, 1349); and thirdly, John 
Crophull. She left issue, by her second marriage 
at least. I offer this suggestion for what it may 
be found worth. HERMENTRUDE. 


Tue Cop Fisnery or NEWFOUNDLAND, AND AN 
Eneisn Convent rn France (4 8. vii. 429.)— 
The English convent mentioned in ee ae 
quoted by your correspondent was probably 
of the Visitation of St. Marie of Chaillot, founded 


[4 8. VII. Jon 3°71, 
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by Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles I. Her 
daughter Henrietta Anne was educated here, and 
to this place the unfortunate queen retired when 
overwhelmed with grief at the loss of her hus- 
band. She then resided at the chateau of Co- 
Jombe, and died there Aug. 31, 1669. By her 
express wish, her heart was taken to Chaillot. 
In the archives of France is an interesting account 
of its reception, written by one of the nuns. It is 
quoted in Lives of the Queens of England (v. 465). 
Joun Piaeort, Jun., F.S.A. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


An Historical View of Literature and Art in Great Bri- 
tain, from the Accession of the House of Hanover to the 
Reign of Queen Victoria. By J. Murray Graham, M.A. 
(Longmans. ) 

The author remarks that though an historical account 
of a nation’s literature and art is entitled to consideration 
as an important part of its general history, it has too 
frequently been the practice in historical compositions, if 
not altogether to ignore, at least to treat in a very sum- 
mary manner the literary and wsthetic development of 
the national thought and taste. The present volume is 
an attempt to remedy this omission, and to furnish a 
short history of literature and art in Britain, as developed 
in the finer and more popular forms during the most 
recent period of her annals, After a preliminary view 
of the general condition of literature and art and their 

rofessors in Great Britain, at the accession of the 

Jouse of Hanover, Mr. Graham proceeds to consider the 
state of the various branches of literary composition dur- 
ing the period, and the influence which the different 
writers have had upon public taste. In the same manner 
he examines the progress of architecture, painting, and 
sculpture in this country. The book gives in this way 


just the information suited to those who want a general | 


idea upon the subject, while the writer’s authorities 
point out to those who desire further information the 
best means of obtaining it. 


Parochial and Family History of the Deanery of Trigg 
Minor, in the County of Cornwall. By Sir John Mac- 
lean, F.S.A., &c. Part III, St. Breward. (Nichols & 
Son.) 

We congratulate the men of Tre, Pol, and Pen, on the 
steady progress which Sir John Maclean is making with 
his history of that interesting portion of their county, 
the Deanery of Trigg Minor. In the Part before us, 
which contains a description of the parish of St. Bruered 
alias St. Breward alias Simon Ward, it is treated with the 
fulness of detail, local, historical, and genealogical, and 
the same endeavour to attain accuracy and completeness 
which have characterised the former portions of the 
work, and which will ensure it a place in the library of 
all Cornish Antiquaries and Topographers, 


Books recetvep.—An Essay on the Druids, the An- 
cient Churches, and the Round Towers of Ireland. By 
the Rev. Richard Smiddy (Kelly, Dublin) has claims to 








attention as containing a new theory of the Round 
Towers, by a Celtic antiquary, who thinks it probable | 


oy at fe ion lengatge spoken by man.— The 
‘assion 0 ighlands of Bavaria. By Alexan- 
der Craig Sellar (Blackwood)? 


r (Blackwood), reprinted from Black- 


wood’s Magazine, will be found very useful to intending 
visitors to Ammergau, where the Passion Play is to be 
performed this year on June 24; July 2, 9, 16, 25, 30; 
Aug. 6, 14, 20, 27; and Sept. 3, 9, 17, 24.—Felton’s (late 
Brackett’s) Illustrated Guide to Tunbridge Wells, &c. By 
J. Radford Thompson, M.A., very full, and with a couple 
of good maps, which in some degree make amends for 
very inferior woodcuts.—The Desideratum ; or, Electri- 
city made Plain and Useful by a Lover of Mankind and 
of Common Sense (Bailliere). This is a reprint of the 
remarkable tract on Curative Electricity written by John 
Wesley, 1759, and which, like his little pamphlet on 
Cold Water as a means of health, shows that he was as 
interested in the physical as in the moral improvement 
of his fellow-creatures. 


Harrow.—To celebrate and commemorate the tercen- 
tenary of Harrow School a committee has been formed 
to raise a fund, to be called the “ Lyon Memorial Fund,” 
for the purpose of acquiring land and erecting buildings 
for school purposes, the first object being the erection of 
a Speech Room, with an architectural elevation worthy 
of its splendid neighbours, the Chapel and Vaughan Li- 
brary. It is calculated that not less than 30,000/. will 
be required to carry out all the objects in view; and the 
first list of subscriptions, containing two donations of 
1,000/, each, affords good reason for believing that old 
Harrovians will not allow the committee to lack the 
means necessary for carrying out so laudable an object. 


Dr. DétitiNGrer.—In a convocation to be holden at 
Oxford on Tuesday, it will be proposed that the degree 
of D.C.L. be granted by diploma to Dr. Joseph John Ig- 
natius von Dollinger. 


Sr. ALBan’s Appey.—On March 11 we called atten- 
tion to the measures in contemplation for the preservation 
of St. Alban’s Abbey. We are now glad to announce 
that a public meeting will be held at Willis’s Rooms on 
Thursday, June 22, for the purpose of considering the 
steps to be taken for raising 46,000/. required for this 
purpose. The Earl of Verulam will preside, and we hope 
he will be supported in his laudable endeavour to pre- 
serve one of the most important of our architectural 
monuments. 


Tue second volume of Lord Brougham’s autobiogra- 
phy will shortly appear. The narrative will extend to 
the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Bill, and include 
a great portion of the affairs of Queen Caroline and her 
trial. 


THE death is announced, in his eighty-fifth year, of 
Sir Oswald Mosley, Bart., of Rolleston Hall, near Burton- 
on-Trent, and formerly M.P. for North Staffordshire. The 
proximity of bis family seat to Tutbury Castle, one of 
the prisons of Mary Queen of Scots, led him to turn his 
attention to its story, and in 1822 he published a History 
of the Castle, Priory, and Town of Tutbury. 


SrrasspurGc Lisrary.—The subscriptions for the 
Strasburg Library are, according to the National Zeitung, 
progressing so favourably as to promise to leave the in- 
stitution rich, not only in the number, but equally so in 
the literary value of its volumes. The efforts made to- 
wards this object in England are highly appreciated 
abroad. Moreover, the Grand Duke of Baden has con- 
tributed two thousand volumes from his library at Carls- 
ruhe, and the universities of Heidelberg, Basle, Erlangen, 
Greifswald, and Jena, and the royal library at Stuttgardt 
have made liberal promises. Switzerland is doing its 
best, and the Austrian capital, though disclaimed as a 
German city, proposes to add some specimens of peculiar 
value. Some appreciable presents come from private 
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men, for instance, from the Wurtemburg minister, Herr 
von Wichter. In addition to these gifts government has 
resolved to enrich the new institution by purchases from 
government funds. Professor Bocking’s famous collection 
is to be incorporated, and that of Professor von Vangerow, 
in Heidelberg, has already been purchased. Both are 


rich in valuable law books and manuscripts, the latter | 


numbering no fewer than 3,350 volumes. 


BOOKS AND 
WANTED 


ODD VOLUMES 


TO PURCHASE, 


Particulars and Price, &c., of the foll 
the gentleman by whom they are yu 
given for that purpose. 

EpiInsvren Review. No 213, Jan. 1857. 
QUARTERLY Review. No. 16! 
Wanted by Wr. W. G. Smith, 


»wing books to be sent direct 
red, whose name and address are 


13, Wellington Street, Strand. 


Motices ta Corresponvents. 


Correspondents who write respecting articles which have 


not appeared should state the subjects to which they refer. 
We cannot recollect signatures or initials. 


W. M. (Wirksworth.)—For the history of the music of 


“The Harmonious Blacksmith,” 
i, 356. 

A. C.—As we have, 
hold your resumé. 


J. 


Answers to other Correspondents in our next. 


consult “N, & Q,” 2»¢ §, 


fu rther communic 


G. WALLER.—/Jn type. 


BIBLIOTHECA AMERICANA. 


Now ready, 
A CATALOGUE of Five Thousand Volumes of Books, 
relating to the History and Geography of North and South America 
and West Indies; containing an extraordinary Collection of Works 
of extreme rarity on the Early History and Colonization of the United 
States. In an Svo volume of 250 pages, cloth. Post free for 2s. in post- 
age labels, English or American. 


ALFRED RUSSELL SMITH, 36, Soho Square, London. 





PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet Street (Corner of Chancery Lane). 


CARRIAGE PAID TO THE COUNTRY ON ORDERS 
eee | 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5¢., and 6s. perream. 
BNVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6¢., be. td., and 6s. 6d. per 1,000. 
THE TEMPLE ENVELOPE, with High Inner Flap, Is. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, %s.6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, Hand-made Outsides, 8s. 6¢. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 4s. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, ls. per 100—Super thick quality 
TINTED LINED NOTE, for Home or Foreign Correspondence (tive 
colours), 5 quires for ls. 6d. 
COLOURED or AMPING (Relief), reduced to 4s. 6d. per ream, or 
per 1,000. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. 
| a. 3, two letters, from 5s.; three letters, from 7s. 
or A from 3s. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price List ~ A ey Despatch 
Cabinets, Portage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait “Albers yoy 


. (ESTABLISHED 1841.) 


HE ‘NEW G 3NTLEMAN’S GOLD ° W. ATCH, 
ih mee d English Make, more solid than Foreign, Ml. Ms. 
anufactory, 338, Strand, opposite Somerset Hon: 


NES’ 
Watches have many peints of Special Novelty. 


Business 


sitions, we with- | 


| have at last been able to produce a new description of 


| 
to 


Remedy 


THE NEW VELLUM-WOVE 
HOUSE PAPER. 


Manufactured and sold only 
PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 192, Fleet Strest, 
Corner of Chancery Lane. 

“ The production of Note-paper of a superior kind has long 
subject of experiment with manufacturers, but until lately no’ no 
ment could be made on that in general use. therefore it 
upon as certain that extreme excellence h ad heen attained ; 
conclusion did not seem satisfactory to Messrs. PAR TRIDeR & Coat 
of Fleet Street, who determined to continue operations until samp 
result was attained. Sheer perseverance has been rew 
paper, 

c all CLUBHOUSE NOTE, that surpasses anything of the kind in ¢ 
use. The new paper is beautifully white, its surface is as am 
polished ivory, and its substance nearly resembles that of velh 
that the writing thereon presents an extraordinary cle: on 
A steel pencan be used upon it with the facility of a ui 
thus one great source of annoyance has been camnghetely oa pak e1 
— un. 


“OLD ENGLISH” FURNITURE, 


Reproductions of Simple and Artistic Cabinet Work from G y 
Mansions of the XVI. and XVIT. Centuries, combining good tas, 5 
sound workmanship, and economy. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late H 
CABINET MAKERS, 
109, FLEET STREET, E.C. Established 178%, 


TAPESTRY PAPERHA NGINGS, 


Imitations of rare old BROCADES, DAMASKS, and GOBE 
TAPESTRIES. 


COLLINSON and LOCK (late He 
DECORATORS, 


CLU 


been th 


109, FLEET STREET, LONDON. Established I 


H° RNE’S POMPEIAN DECORATIONS 
ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 


a, GRAGEC a RCH STREET, 
Loypon, E.C. 


By ial Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


Spe 


NDIGESTION.—THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 
adopt MORSON'S PREPARATION of PEPSINE 9s the S58] 


Sold in Bottles and Boxes, from_ 2s. 6¢ Yo 
Ne 


| 124, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


| CHIL 





tical Chemists, and the Manufacturers, THOM Aa 


DINNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


FOR ACIDITY OF _ THE STOMACH, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, AND ate mh tere 


The best remedy 
pat RN, 

mild aperient-for delicate atatens, especially ada: 
2REN, and INFANTS 


DINNEFORD & 2. 172, New Bond Street, London, 
And of ail Chemists. 


SAUCE. _LE A AND PERRINS. 
Taz“ wencnsransaaa,” 
ced by Connoi 
a THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE. 

Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND FLAVOUR. 
Ask for ‘‘LEA AND PERRINS’” SAUOB. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA AND PERRINS on all bottles and Ibu 


Agents—CROSSE & BLACK WELL, Lon sold by all 
Dealers in Sauces throughout the eWorld. 











a 


